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Dialoirue Joiirnols at a Reading Event 

"tltwn f uoM in her^, I «lV4^f Hip cA# p»999, mnting to rwd your 
opiniom or ttorio».*...I mlly oo^ov uriting get fpe^btek from you 
Of M'ro « iot th» MM 9i«(r CO knov thut *ttt #ro wimil«r to oacH 

otftor." — o ttiKfent «e a«Ji«U(f«e Ooliofo, writing to Mw toaehptf i9t2 



The dialogue journal Iwgsn m « ¥sy to 
coMunleito In the cUitrooa (and )<rol>«bly 
in othor tottingt nor. r«t doeuaoric^), lioe 
a« a writing praetlea or aathod. Kovavar, 
about the tisa tha dlalogua journal caaa to 
tha attention of aoM naaarchara (1979), 
thera vat a nav foeuo on tha mad for chil> 
dran Co vrlta aora, and on th« lack of 
•aanlngful writing in aehoola. ihla now 
focoa halpad ganarata Inaadiate Intaraat in 
dlalogua joumala ai a writing avant. But 
obvloualy, tha dialogue la alao a powerful 
reading event. Ibia Ueue of DIALOCUB la 
one way of ra-direetlng our foeua froa tha 
writing to tha reading benef Ita of ualng 
dialogue Joumala, and of atraaalng tha 
reading-writing connection. 

Thle year, every educetlon conference 
aeewe to be about the "ireading-wrlting'' 
connection. All too often, the connection 
ia being Mda in the rhetoric of the arti- 
cle rather than in claeerooa practicea 
being deecribed. There are oartalnly 
theoretical read log-writing conoectiona to 
be found— in the Blailarity of cognitive 
proeeaaing required, in the uae of achaaa 



Dlalogua Writinat Aaalyale of Student- 



Teacher Interaettva W riting In tha Uamlna 
ot BoKltah aa a Second Languaga. br Kr— 
«n«y» Statoo, Bead and MorroyT" 1984. 

A xaaaarch and practitioner report on dla- 
logua Journal «taa in aa B8L claaarooa. 
Available for $2S. Send ordera to Joy 
Peyton, e/o Center for Appllad Llnguletlca; 
Mka ebackt. payable to Center for Applied 
Lingulaeica. 



for undafitandlng and planning/predicting, 
in the way that reading powerful ilceratura 
aupporta good writing and that Involvesent 
in one*a own wrltln« laada to excltaaant 
for reading. 

l4t dialogue joumala offer aoaetKlng 
•ore than theory. They are a practical 
Inatance of readlnf anJ writing bound 
together in a alngle functional axperHnca. 
In thla iaaua, two taaehera* aecoonta of 
the uae of dialogue joumala for reading 
and two raacareh-aupported reflectlone 
foeua on the rlchneaa of the reading 
Involved in the dialogue, and (ta clear 
Influence on the aore vielble aapeet of the 
proeaaa— atudenta* writing. 

Va are fond of aaylog that "dialogue 
joumala are like e friendly oonveraatlon, 
in lAilch two partielpanta write back and 
forth to each other.* lie want to aaend 
that to read write back and forth to 
each other, thua conatructing a awitually 
intereeting reading teat about aelf-gene'r- 
atad tODtea» a teat which haa purpoae and 
aeaotng for both raadera. " a 
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DiAlofuodouraaltand Reading Compr«hention 



Tr»dUton»}ly, It it th<Hi«1»l tittc 
Qhtllrtfi ftrtc Unm to f^tk, thtn ratd* 
Ihtn irrlctt No K«t|>t«^li rstMreli or 
it^tery otnroo m a tMnff for tpfirofehlfig 
rooding biforo wrttlm md iMihlnf t^sfor^ 
roodtnfi* li«th«r, il»e iwtlon mom to hivo 
tvolft4 M «n trttfoet of lAttlcwtionol 
icKooltiii, THat la, ditldron loam to talk 
baforo thojr evan aittar achooU Onca acHool 
atarta, tlia praetlea la to taaeh ehlldran 
to vnderataAd tH« ifritttn ajhahola that 
rt#r«aint talk, aa a dacodlng of apeaeh. 
rinalljf, onea thia la laama4, cshlldran ara 
taught to aneoda w vrita on i^par that 
which thay can nev nad or daeoda. 

What haa oencrlbutad Mat to thla a>n- 
caf»t that raadlRg and writing ara aap^rabla 
taaka la our naad for llnaarlty* Th«r« 
aaMa to bo, In tha huatan Bind, a naad to 
raduea toplea to aoM aort of «lnlval and 
nteaaaarlly aaquantlal wilta* tlva wldaly 
charlahad notion of a taxononjf of baale 
adueatlonal objaetlvaa that can W opara- 
Clonally daflnad la partlalljr raaponalbla 
for thla. Rowavar adalnlatratlvaly or 
Induatrlally atcraetlva aueh a notion oay 
ha, It ruoa afoul of tha avan wora baale 
Idaa of our aa«antial hunanlty* It aay ba 
poaalbla to build Uwn aowara In aueh a 
•annar, but huaan laamlng tuma out to ba 
conaldarably Mr* coaplax. ly timing 
Induatrlal ^ffleianey, wa tand to loia our 
huMnlty. %f anawarlrg tha qutatton "how?- 
wa tand to loaa alght of tha htman ouaa- 
rloo, "why?" 

Vhlla It aatsad raaaonabla, or at laaat 
•fclelane, to aaauaa tha lloaar hypochaala 
of apaaklng to raadlnf to writing, thla 
•aauaptlon haa lad to graat probla«a In 
balplng ehlldran aequlra lltaraey* For ona 
thing, tha satarlal to ba raad waa of tan 
wary uallka tha calk in which a young child 
roguUrly angagaa. If Uaming la to ba 
faellitatad, pradlet ability ia crucial. 
Childran aiaply do no talk tha way chair 
booka raad. Xc alae followad, logically, 
chac if whac cbay raad waa cha aodal for 
whac Chay wrote, chair writing would aUo 
ba wary wnlika tha way chay talk, lha 
baale problia, aa fomOacad hara, ia chac 
Uaraiag to raad and wrica, uollka l^amiag 
CO apaak, baa baaa aicttacod la unraalUCic 
and uopradictabla aodaU of Xaifoata. 



Our firat raatareh on dlalfHlua Jounial 
writing (Staten, fh«y. Krteft and Hra. «. 
mt) polntad tha way to a aolutlon to thla 
problta. Dialogua writing la aptaeh-llka In 
natura* (It eapturaa the natural phraalng 
ehlldran alraady uaa in underatandlni what 
othara aay). It la eloaar by far to tha 
actual talk of both partletpanta than any of 
their writing In aehool contaata could ba. 
Our ftret ^ueatlen then baeaae, "la dUIoguf 
journal ^S^^^imr^ funcifonel, Hi^re y«if- 
friendly, wore davelopaentally facilitated 
than aaaay (or ether aora foraulale) writ- 
ing?" Raaaareh haa anawarad thla 4}uaatlon 
vary poaltlvaly. It la. 

lut thera la aora. If It la tnia that 
children learn to think aora clearly, write 
better and eoMunlcate aora effaetlvaly In 
dialogue journal writing, what can ba aald 
about thalr reading davalopaent In thla 
aadloat la dialogua Journal reading aora 
functional, aora uaar-raaponalva, aora 
developMntally adapted for eoaprahenalon 
thai baaal raaderat 

In all of tha dialogua Joumala analyaad 
to data. It ia clear that a\an with non- 
natlva Sngllah apaakara, tha Uaehar*a writ- 
ing la firocaaaad in auch a way that it ia 
largely ooaprehandad, auggaatlng that aueh 
reading provitaa axeallaat eoaprahenalon 
praetlce. 

An objection alghc be aada, however t 
*Ian*c It aaalar Co raad lanfuaga t^an Ic ia 
written about a faalllar topic, aapaelally a 
topic which tha raadara introduced thaa- 
aalvnaT" Of eouraa it la, but ahouldn*t 
reading ba Uamad in faalllar eontaata, trlth 
known aodianeea, on faalllar toplcaT lan*c 
aueh |.raeciea at tha vary core of "atarting 
with childran Mhara they arat* 

In ona aaalyala of atudanc eoaprahenalon 
of dialogua journal caxc, t atudlad tha jour- 
nal of a high aehool atudant at a achool for 
tha deaf. Diana (not bar r«al oaaa) aeorad 
at third grade raading level on tha Sunford 
Achiavaaant Teat adaptad for adalniatratioo 
Co cha bearing lapairad (SAT^il). 

X cook bar dialogua journal for tha year, 
and eoaparad bar raadli« ooaprahaoeion of bar 
caaehar*a wriclng «rlth bar SAT-Maaurad eoa- 
prahenalon. Diana aeorad 92X accuracy in 

(Continued on p. 3) 



ttM«r#ttMtiii ttw ifiehtrU fytttiofls, an 
4ittr«lMd hf mf «MlytU« She tcfr*<l mt 

uAdtrflttMlm) t« i»»t ua6t>fr*a ^rof»o*tUMi. 

tl»tf», wiHfld • ttMlfnc Mtiltve meh § 
l«v 06or« on Che reedini uit? v»i»n 
^tfefftnna «i the iAT »»er« melyied Itngutt- 
tleelly, ii ¥•• rtvetl«4 chic In AOS of tHeet 
fiMitlMt, • ne^Ulon Qja, on, twN . 
JmiSI* •<«•) fr»m4 the key wertt lor mniire- 
Nnflon Md eeleetlon of the correct enewr, 
Pre^Uton Mining la one <if the r«it 41f- 
fl€»lt for nen-netlve efeakere to |»rne«i»« 
Olsne, telR« deaf, la not « nail¥e Rngllth 
e^iker any nore than a lolUUn atttdent la. 
Bar MT acoree, therefore, .were deteralned hy 
w dleproportlonntely larfe qtuintlty of the 
Met difficult (for her) graMMtteal forM. 

In her dlaloiM ioumal, where BMCh oore 

fontest If fvallablo aurrounding tiM wet 
ItflcuU prepoBltlona, aha ^iM:eiie4 the 
Mantng In an al«oa( ^naclve-llke Mnner, m 
anown by her Intelllgmt reaponaee. Thle 
auggeate not only the Inadequaelea of leo- 
lated, de-contextuallted aentencea aa an 
efriolent wane of Maaurlng eonprehenelen 
hue aleo that dtalngua journal Interactlona 
aro an oneellenc i^y to acquire a language 
and reading oon|»atenca, Urgely beceuae of 
the oontextual redundancy that natural lan- 
guafo eontalne, 

Dlana*a abllltjr to eonprehend dialogue 
Journal text hitter than uac qucetlon proae 
to a elear product of the predictability and 
contextual relevaaca of the ettaulue language 
encountered, iba revered Unear proceeo of 
epeaking to reading to writing obvlouel^ doee 
not worti for a deaf child. It la llhely. 
In fact, that aueh Uneerlty done not work 
for any learner. Writing and reading are In- 
aaparable tnahe and the doeer the Mterlal 
to be read md trrltten U to natural lan- 
guage, the nore efficient the learning will 
be. a 
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lack laeoee of the oeweletter, with a hla- 
5?5f- ^ dUlogue Journal reaearch and a 
bibliography, era avalUbU for |S. tend 
order* to Jana Staton, c/o Center for 
AppUad Ungttlatica; aaka cbacka payabU to 



SMretMoitag«it DttitofriiOilo^rtiitf 

«• a Rtadlag Bvtsnt 
. iyrvn Hm^f, faiHav Cotnty htblk fchoolf 

Tt»row way the alphabet flaah tarda? 
ptnae rlth the torln^ drtUi? fergel the 
Inane «ferkboek pigiaT Hy Mnderiart^rt 
11 rat began k«eptng peraonal Journala rt^ 
day after I returned froa a writing eya- 
poalua 44»ere I heard of ualng Joumala In 
kindergarten. 

1 teach In a "apeetal mtH" aehool~a 
eehool Identified aa having a large nunbar 
of low-lneoM atudtnta. a high atnortty 
pOfHilatfnn, »s4 a diatr«p*f»i?y h»twm»fi 
ichlevewnt and perforaance. I e»n*t aaiu»# 
that ay atudenta will «eae to achool with 
any knowledge of the alphabet or aound/aya- 
bol relatlonahlpat and In aany caaea they 
u »»i «e»gflli« their naaea In print, go 
when Mehard drew a pletura of a 4»g la hie 
Journal, decided dog wee apelled *r end 
aaked, teaehei, «4iet ahepe thatf," I aaw 
Journal writing ee an affective and 
efficient teaching wthod to ««et their 
needi. He wee learning letter recognition, 
phonlce, vlaual oMMry, and «Kpr*ailve Un- 
gtt*g«. 

My dilldren wrote In their Jouinale 
dally and progreaaed through the ategea of 
ualng Initial aounda, to adding aa ending 
aouod, to ualng vowele mdlally. and togan 
writing phraaea «ad aencencaa. It waa 
exciting and rewarding— for a« and the 
children! They diceovered they oould «oa- 
•unlcate through tke written word, a 
revelation that waa aapeelally valuable to 
the children learning Engllah ae a aeeond 
lenguege. (1 have a alxture of native and 
nonnaclve Cnglleh epeakara In ay aaae.) I 
waa ao convinced of the efficacy of Journal 
writing that I never aleeed an opportunity 
to attend a workehop or to give an laaer- 
vloe on wilting with five-yenr-olde. 

I returned one afternoon froa yet 
enother workehop to find In CUIi^*a Jour- 
nel her protect of ay Cancel *I UKg NU. 
MttlAY tECAOSE TOO AXE MICE. AUIATS NCCT- 
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5^11 ^f*"* •WtWM ^f»M» I tetn •!! IM 

Afttf tt»t, ifrmt, mm feifff, tfjiiii, 

lUiSI^- ^i#*t lilt 

. • «l««««t#, m^M m mm 




Altar • few aonefct, Ui» dally mnmiaI 

iSTi; s,"::? - snr*' 

«tm, or tor mi «(rreH «u nttlM Ury. 

•0 KMteUklt md Iwr-dnM. tec dwt l f.iT 
lb. «j.««,«„ ,„ u«„ iklTlrT^^'Si 

51! wrtttwi In tiMtr JewMl thtt 

. fMpom. to ts; Sid sjts:!^ 



•W-i .1-? 

« »R>rd I Had M«d and uk« it |,om far 

«^a aaothtr baaita «|iteh | hada^c oauatad 
I'w m thmmmmH inmy Jaamal. 



Itiblftk it'a »»afa*i or H too« tl»u u», 
t. ••Hct of dtalogaa Joumala ^tth 

to inily liidivtd«aUt« taadtBf toatfue- 
tloA, 1Wat}r-fl¥a ciilldrMT »a. fWaaiy- 
;iva raadlflg ffroi>|»al 

^httyfl Jf******* Joaraal aaaaloo a 
*""Tf, * tallor-«»dt 

Ld o»atra«Uoaa 
md c o yu od wofda or la at oarlltr 
•ugt or vlaaal dlacrtolaatloo, <rf riodlm 
a i«ard that atarta «ltli tf»a aaL latt«. 

na «r iriMi oaada. a 



In * writftfi 4UI(»ftM»« t)M» t«*eiKtr m4 
•l«4tiit t^iftMr Art cAfitfryetlfMi a fMit*^ 
t»«l, Mt^ it»t «ti*«»«*i*t l«tfrt«t«« 
c«r«f, AAi ¥»««Wlir)f m tiit iMit f«r 

Ittil* Btfm§m. %hn tiili c»«ftlt»t*f « 
«tlt4 f*«ltiit t»t«» w my Mli ^fit» 
ilvtly it tl>» i««clttr*t «T«itfii 

tMt fMttiliM In t« mum.im tl»« mrttttn 

tilt of tfct tfttt«i«« t« CMMrtMA tn ^ 

tmiipriite f»r tii» mii4*9 rttitug U¥tl. 
tlii CMcHir*! wrlttAg, 4»m Richly 

Itry or cogiiiltMUy of c«Rt •iniettirt, MCci> 
tlMi ^Itcy »f wtttAi In WmI r««4ffrtl 

mi»4tMElti, I €k»M% «it ftiidtiit'ff dU> 

frw op« «f l^t«« $m4U «!«••#• •( 
A]cii«A4rU Avvmit iel^l. mc)i«»l Iwi4 
r«etfttly «mmi to t)ilt OMnvtry fr«« Ittinii 
•I tiio biflootni of tiMife ^Mlt Iw mi 
cotlod 9M Mitfoftdi to 0 Uvtl 4 r«»4tr 
(■pproRiiMCtly ooeoDi groit) to om of tlio 
Mjor Wool rtoitng otrlti. 

THt iMfol f«o4«r toMo oi Uml ♦ ore 
wrtttoii im vtry olo^ttfloa |>r«to, oni 
on tlw tlUttrotlono for wmh of i)«ttr 

eollttlOR OOd MOOiAg. A ooo^lo of tlio t«fft 

f roa oot ocory lo iWoo tolowt 

ool4, *ttort CMoo o wo* 
tflM lo do, Dotft 
lo t« tl>o too m'V 

*Yto, lio to,* oot4 Dod. 

*Thc «lo|»luMC oftto tilt wmt* 

oottf Koy* 
"llito olo'ioot coo rw9« Ood** 

Oorlttg tiM tint %i»ol« of od>ool, 
KieJiMl ood Um uoelMr woro oloo roodli^ 
ootf writing toffOKlMr In tiiotr 4tolot»* 
ioomol, Oe ciM oUtli «oy, tttcHool'o ootry 
mad Om t«o€l»or*o rto^mo rcod lllc* ctitot 



t^f AMirleo f^ii^J If ff»t I«a@# «aI 
tlw t»iotf If r<«ii^ fiMif* At mfm 
9^mii If m ptiifi* IMJy !• mn fIfM 
fe I ci»# iMni* »g^l* n»»# 

Amrim 9>^imi It vefv 9mi n*4§m 
§fa ifm mn i^i^ t# tJM* # f ii»t« 0f $ ff«c« 
offi^tlil^*! t» I Am rim t^itml* 

vfmm *m ^ mm fim^ ##w oii# ort ^ 
iffrf , ftiM tlMm nrt* fm4* tmn If oil 

Iff fP9^ fri*ni* 

i*ri, ii»#4i 

f*« flo^ y»ti «r« #c Al9«!iiilrl« Av#n8»# 

t'lll M wrv «»in* It It fpa^ lotrn t^o 
fiiitf to f«c otforglfo. To 9r«N# moII 
•voryono #i#SKlt i<o «it « l«iii^» 
«liil wo#ftf tottor a yotf iMvo ciit#ii 
rlf^ I m9 t&rn in f4«ho» It It In 

troryoAf It ffiM Im mr tii^nsl «o wo dt» 
iwt Me or ri9l»t» 

I ooalyiod iJMft t«o totrtti 9^ tn^e 
frf« tk« iprtoi of ti»t jftor for tynioette 
coo^ltRlty 004 dloc«ort<» otrwctom, to om- 
IMirtooo to tiMi Sifol rtodtr tott. 1^ 
toMo Iwlow olMXiri tJi»o oooHrlioo of THtolt 
ocoroi on fUo f^iofoii 

tHtelt lkor» 



mcho«l*o foil DJ 
««o4*o nit IM 
Mtdtio«l*o ifirioi OJ 



1.1 

11.1 



Kro. ft»o4*o Spring 01 17,1 9 

Toioo oeoroi rtfloct tool iirlortooew to 
tHo t«xt itrttcturo* Tlio teool roodor tioA 
eoly 000 oooflcit ooottoeo. Mldiotl eo tl>t 
ofotii iojr of wiciog 4o«o Wttort tm^ oew- 
fowad ood 000 ooo|iloit* Tlw to»«^r*o 
fM|»o«oo ootclMNi too rotWr pr««9oolyi 3 
cooflox oooCMKoo, oil ioocrlblAg coodl- 
tloool folotloMlilH bttiMoo oetlooo ood 
ovooto. ■/ ofrlog tlM toociMr Imo groocly 

(CooClOVOd 00 IP* i) 
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ISiHrXJ Titles* • 

Ifff, A|»rii W, tfii 

KIl wLJi*^*!; t«trMU«». flit 
- ^L.^ J^**'** •rtw^uti, 

mclifttl tkUAm Mid •wit^^^w* * ^ 



srtiL iiLi!:?** f^;^iit 

Sins ^ 

Mfljtr t« ^fti fif,^ iiwui iMT 

JJJ^f^ i*»rliw ^trfekA" Di«t mf%^ f»r 
•1r**iy wti^ tiMfii «tl|y t« Mistier JTl i 

jwij f»« Ik* «Mtrt*M« «ttk rittwr 
•ttt ft rM4lu «4 fco, I 

^ wry kMlUv mnuttiJlS KsS 
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CQ«itiii»fil frm ft 

tilt M«if«f« ttm tlit« U9i # tf(r*ft«l 4t*' 

^ f**i^cli i^i imit 11*1 tits pfmm^m^ 
•ft li^tf m Hit rtf%i ir#f* w ntt? mm •!*»- 

tiiii*4t*tf ti»*t iM» fkii twm t« tikt w^tit^i^ftft 

•i#0t Mift «$ne^ I mil wi» 
ft iriktii m fWMt rnM <K>iititft« mm 

f##fff i9il^J* If y»i OIA iMll«r«t4lll 

tte ftiwml Mm 9i tlM ft^ff # 

#f# cATiMtlomnr ^ Uw «9«it 

St timm tpfiw yowf M^. f itlll tiy 

#v«fytAI<i9 «f «M «Af tAlf If Wiry 
ill/ri«iilt tHliif to ^. f Im to 

I VMn f wiii im dint. 

U Mfftii fttifeteftii* rtftrt«tffM •! tmMLmm^ 
vlt^t fn#crlklim tiM MM Mtliol f»r 
•vtrfww. I MM oMtioM irttli wf w»rit«g •» 

tl rov itff^ Mflt CO mwl^r iw^lflf 
•OMCAIA9 AlM «loiif ifltJi iwr lOll- 
ttotl it MMltf fw^ 

to rmi 9»mtjkit9 llfM* Oiif out 
r#o« too. fihtAf WMt MOiijtf «IM hnw 
til* OKyorloiev of dblay mo im4Ii9 
tMt If «lo#* lii9»t 4» ioii tMlti^ 

Si f dklofc Aft loMitlwf It toort 
w to I^Mf tlllJ9« or 2lflkt. 
i^it 1 Alia try to 40 If to f loi 
oUMr feaptef ttot oi» oBt fotltlotl 
to» Myto ifltoioftii9 ^ «»• Mi^to 
l»lfCo<y or foloaof. f tJHok l Mi 
lOffo fBooMary w I'o foliy to tiy 
to ctei9» tsplof • • 



Ntw Olftl#gi»t «l4Himtl ft»fri«f«li ifl i^il. 



i^roHi^ 1^ e#Mtr f*f l#A|wiiff lJ«i4tl««i 
•«l i#»{Nirfi, in iMii ff#|ftt ¥tli 
N w»r%t«i €l»ftily wit It i>f if#{iMr« l« 

•tiMif iMirtf «f tiMi mm^ff ¥fm <tr« iMi«M| 

•f i^tf writim ff^tm mtik \imU§4 
U§U§% ffoft€tfot ttmitoii. Wi wtii ^ 
holiiliii «i»rl«|po|»f iwii l^fiNpfM iiki ci#i#* 

ttttitt «riii ftitf i»»iMti«i f 
MttWMfMt wirwvy of til,. lattiMrf «^ 
^•«« or #f« n»w Mt«g 4l»l%§m |#wf» 

Miff TIllA pfOjtCt ^11 COittHW* r*f (tVf 

yMri« MMl Ml wtll ^ f»f9rtl«g to ton 
f»rtoit«iilf 0* Mr«irt«f oii finitfKit* 
if ytn wl*ii lo iUl^Mt wliii M 
lit* pnimt, Witt t« Jff fmm *t CM^* 

Alio urr m mm tf im urn w 
wmim A ODff or iiis s^tfiv (fi, f ) 



Altfr titilr l4ilil«l iltloi^ e«iry, 

•tvtftl ttfeitttt OMftMOl lllit Vmf it in* I 
III* to f««4 or ^tt iMif wir« ff^ltm 
lo Hkttr Mtlvt iM^wiii^. %r «trl«i 

tiiMt MfAtiiro r#tiiiiif Oil trriiki to itt 

cloMr to flktir oMfM* mmimtm tmStd m 
fotl lott MKloiit fkovt i«»it«i» Om mtk 
tt«i<^*t mtrf *nit i^tmIm Ukifi I 

It I 4Mt*t lllo to rtti to tuilUli m4 
I try oy ^t Hit I Jiittt ffoti 10 Hit 
I fiilt lOftilii.* iy tiNi toi of our jMrntl 
wiping, tlw o»f titM «B« Mftgottti^i pottl- 
Mt fftotflog tof let OM ofctr wi iMi 41%* 
«*•*♦! ktr ovtmtt of ^ iictlofttff, iAmi 

tfftoi to tt loMt try lot to OM It 
owli* 

la «Mclotlot« tlft€tl«rt 4i».lm^ |fr«r» 
ml orltliif oty omom «»rloM forwii* tlilt 
MM mf ftrtt toptrltoet wlili vililng tio 
toflo of m «»tlr« «ia«t t« t tlof It 41r»e- 

tlOt* AltbOii|jb MM OtOAtOtt fOMi tkU 

titt oyftrtwdty m • ftrot to ilocMt tiMIr 
rtoilog, olttitr witli t MMt of pfiM or 
oltti tMtcortty* la til «mm« ti»t iUltgot 
Jotmol orltlot itft otdi i^ oitot tlio tff<«* 
totlty to iltcoM fUtlr fotlli^ frlftt«ly 
witli t tot-Jtiitwotol ^KMr ormI tt fMl 
oort fotltlvt tteot ffotiloi lo t ftr«ff» 
It i nyt i ji , o 



E^f&mvm "fmclicr €li.««%es 
A fdeniM Hit tlMlltMMl 

I i mAM fttfti 



•ff*ftt««* At • t*i4i»*f i^iflf« mil 
mmllf Urn % (iim*fmm ^}i>« 
itttt Mill mm tH#ii Afttf liNt mmi 4»f 

§Hm ffifti Mftfti )!ii«fl|t itftlttii 
94m»Um f«i«ltf tr 1^ t«itliif<t« 

^tttff MUftftlt tJltllNlt«i •#ltWlf«4 Mf • 

tlNi m#i t« iM^ <Mr« l*MMt wnttf %m<0mf 
fiAlly wiltrii4Mit UKt i»iif«iftt* 

iM»ttr it I mil «wtf flMNi« kiiMtt 

•r Iqr •llNMrtf tflMit i« ft t^t CiNicikfri 

cTffctttt? liw fl« iiwt»tfe« fiiiiNt* 
«MitM« Mi aiitfttftr«t»f« ^ «*• imlf 
tM«f«it«l l« liilflat ttci^n •fftr M <^ 

•MtilMllpf 

Vim •ftMM 19 l» slftili^ frttt tiNi it«> 

tfiM IMMA IHMItt«t* t« • fsciie m tilt 

«i»t t« t««^< ttftitrliig «ll M t» 
tlw MM «*<iir*t wi will All l« dkl* i» 
li«Mll« • Mftntft *t)^* tt ditii *^r^ftf If* 
•r *cMf>»ttljr* It • itiiUI •( ilkt «tfy vn 

•t tMdllllg* 4JI UMKiMfli* J«Mt Ili4l All 

liftM 4tf«lrillitg M fi^lr tMi mfwim^ 
fc^lt fiii i i ** Ut OMMM4 93tm%* 'ytM^imt 

f^imm !*• will UMdl All It M 

tiffAttcail —nn r mtmHlmg im mmm wrftct 

I M« tMdnlng •• • hsAtd ilt^lll« tinil* 
vlAwl t« ftftdi ftr»M* It Imm Imnm mf 
«i|»trt«a«t tftiA mmtf m&tf ti»$t0t M*db«f« 
^^^fc^Mt Jt Uiiww^ l^i^^nw^^^ ^^^WF ^^^hp ^^fe^wp (^^^ifcw 

tlMiy #VSf 414 ffWI Wt Ylli§ WW.Jf %Mt 

•Mt fTMt AtiitelltA M4 fallwIHg m 

Mi 1^1 r «Mi i«f«««aw «k4 €f««i*i • !•§• 

I^^NP^ ^Wfc^ (C^i^ C If ^i^M^jP ^Plfl^# 



f#f«S*l l*€ttf %*»l€* |*f« ISMIt t*t l*kf 

»l#fit«if« i»i til#««iil#^*l |if«#« If Mt4« 

lf#ilNlf *#. « ^Mlft«l l^iftii M 1^ 

mm t« «»r |iPMir«ttt#Ail fff«i#i«iiiftiMi* 
fm%t 4tftfsilf)i ftf«f«ff M t^lr 

#f mf mi l*t«lf#l»4 l#ti ilMi»ir 

^ ^ 

|*«#9« fill*i m Mff C.li>»«l l«»€4MMMI ^ 

•itltMlt Af ^ ie«n«r9 Wm mm § mw4tm 
to f»»*l«f4 uttH ii« ^llflita^w** lla^iliNl* 

«i»t MIy mt Mtf Or m>^.m 

U WNIil«i A «»M«t*lk« l«>»tl 

ti «i«t will ikiffta t9 Ulimw m vmU 
I* m *fAi«l«* C««htt»ttr fi«t t«l? 
%^i>mi ptmrnt^ art tii««i«t cifdclally Nr 

m §lll4f«tt«t rfftilMlKir liity HiiMIt l« ti« 

wit«t •! tiNitr ftirtftft* tYiMUtli^t t«r»t 
€»iftl«ME« tit llMilr iNitivt i« fwr- 

ftff#ctltt iMnctlcM viktdfi «ll tAMlNrri mhh 
c«tl«Ml J«f|t«« Mii cwrrtciilAr Ailjltctlvti* 

««rff«€t €liktii«i« «mI fttlfllltiii dht rtfwift- 
mtmm im ftttlim cf«4ffii4Utl4Nl« • 
t^Miitr « i«i€liitr« T)iiclili^ mmt 

plm m % mt f§iff m tmmX^* It t« ti^ 

tlt«At m dfcw u M • lAMMi t« aMttfwiM If 
MC4NMMift« t9 tmvmlnm* m4 Altar itr»c* 

•Ag«f AMA* ««ll«e tm^m f«|«lf«i A AMI- 

COMtliMN^ p» 9) 
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t^t i m ^ l«*f^iii • M « 

M»ctft. i M l«#iAitiN| ml, WifB Immm 
l«|.iiit iHlli 44N»f «»fti«f*«4 f#trf. Hill 



m m CHi, w «»ii#»fiti« t ihiiiwf 
jMinMilt wttii tli, M«>im« 



&l«l«ti« JMnuil ffejm 
tilt • »•! Stf«tt« m.^. 



#t»«l#i»i*»j| i^ti4|^« rf#liiig, m4 wltlAg 



Ttrtt iikf|iktfi|« to»t*itr» litliMl* ^t««f«tff 
it ^ri^i4ftl«« «itt#t likM INt iNr«««wti«l 

4#v«l«ft«(i Mrtt iMiiiMit wttib iMIilriiw mm 




fflMT ftoimarjril r it t _ 

im. 



y.ilWMNMfrf 



frmiUfm U immm ft^Utmmf mi 
^itmm lmiim§,, ^mlitn llllii»l§ ll»tv«r» 

•iiy, mi. me & m m it^m^m m 



*Uvi«g witi i <fctl4 Willi AiitUil€ fmiv»' 




mm fa wMtiAktft wltAi tSL m»^m% m «ll 
IcvtU* Capiat •f Mnef *• m Icltn «M Je«*« 
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M f#»«ilitf tf<iifiii.«4| I $m§ tm^ imf^ 

lit til Iifijiiiilttrir'tt iiii^itiiif jui Ajr -^gAi- 1 ^sugL ^ji^ 

Iff t« «fe§#r»* |« f^ff c|.#»i iff, 

©»i ll4i« t Wf«*t itiiii ftllitf CFtttfjii* 
tmmtm m ff'tAty* imI «i»rf'tiMl i4l wiAjtM 

•i(IM^H|f t^S^tilijl 4H| fjWT iK^ fi{|HI|iliii|-4l' 

IfnttM^iNi fm tiMK «if» i f«ti f«itt«»l« 
iM« m M iii»tt intern* t» 

••vtf»i It tiimm t«»tlitf^ iHii 

•iftrvt#»r m titt* imtilfit, Mtf^iMl* ftrt- 

^ r#itMt«i m mmmkii%tm4* in «ilt* 
Um^ liMM II |« tlM m wli« • rijitl 

ti^iKMltM, Mi It t« m»M m»i«r m 
mH9 m tii-4tffli •v«I«mI«p>« cttlJii tfrn-H"^ 

-C^ttlM iliitffft* AMt* m Qi#r4. 



|M«« iMl* Wti^ All f9»r 

liftlr cfl»rf« f»Mi •tiktfMM ii«lr 
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Pimim4 mm mi **#fl#i*i|j 

fm%p§mm» mm ^ #i-*##**f« mm m 

flr«l #,14 t!W« f* f*i»i I** jiisifs 
Ml ^6*** mmmt t** tJiNifiwFf iy iiif mm 

li mmf I** «Mi^#«ki iKitl ^im tmf-«§ 

4mrn ^mmi m § m% m *m mm m ^ 
mi «9iiif Uii m imfml m tUm 

Willi mtm^ iil«lt« f« I** iililt« ttm^ 
f 19 ftMt tikt f ifNi «f l»mi»ii|t im% 
•pmiwimm* ^mi^i m4 m ^ mwimm 

•M* tt'ik^m «M •!« ilipir tmu *rH« 

i*«tf l«ti trif « |i»f%4 «««• 

•y «f ti« flint ir»»n*r, 

wiilfig <^ mm^m m ^mmi* H iiw 

mmi»i m im «»rf««i likiiir ««if% ^ t 
•npUt^iii 1^ MCf^lM anl «M^|» 

«*tf« 19 |«}» |*K||f^ tlliil4lil» ilWi tm • 

rl«^« irmlf mi «Mllt« ImuM mi 

•n tM^t^lf^ •wM^if • «M m 

%m mm mmmm* t li»l9«^ mm m • 
himk wimm §i if^tr, I %mi mmi 1mU§m 
«l9iPt «il«i| i^l«« ^ It jfAft*t Immm %m 
•fi«i It m tmlimm mtw timtrmtm, 
it m tiftm t* Hftnuslwi mi t 
f mttfMlM «M «ftl • mmm m&fw 4timM 



to language leaniing.^ i decxaea naiping 
then with Idlona and phraaea oiled the con- 
tlnual flow of commimlcatlon~v7 goal. • 

-Marie Rice, Takoma, UA 

With Native English Speakers in High School 

I am a high achool teacher In a year* 
round achool* After hearing about dialogue 
I joumala fron Sara Sill In the USC Vrltlng 
Project » I began to uae the Journal iflth one 
senior writing daaa of about 20 atudenta on 
p5 the flrat day of the aeaeater. Aa aure 
you have heard before » I waan't aure that 
the Idea would work with older atudenta 
fx (Sara had said that It was being uaed at all 
levels but the truth is I waan't aure that 
I could keep up with the anawering of 20 
students) » I was delighted with the reaultap 
so I began using them with two other 
daaaes (about 70 atudenta)* 

The atudenta were allowed to turn in 
their Joumala whenever they wanted to do 
ao; I gave them credit for the amount of 
writing they did* not for the quality of the 
writing. That way I did not get every Jour- 
nal every day; in fact* I anawered between 
. 15 and 20 dally. 

I waa truly amaced by what happened in 
the Journals. Some students who would not 
tslk in dsss becsme gsrrulous in writing. 
Others uaed it to develop abort atoriea and 
¥ fantaaiea. One young man ceaaed doing any 
I - other aaalgnments and wrote wonderfully 
^ humouroua tall talea about why he had 
failed to turn in hia vocabulary aentencea*. 
After he developed aome confidence in me » he 
: ' wrote at length about being an abuaed child. 
It may have been another fantasy^ but the pain 
he poured onto thoae pagea rang true. He 
gave me permiaaion to use thla quote » after 
deacribtng what hia father had done to him. 
X had to tell someone. Xts easier to 
writfe it dtMn then to say it to some* 
oms Aice. you know i think I have 
forgiven him for doing that to m bat I 
ain*t sure. If you ever asJc me oraly 
stout this J will dmny I know what you 
an tallcingr stout. 
4 If anything convinced me that the Joumala 
||/^ are a priceleas tool* not only for develop-* 
||VT;ing writing skills* but alao for improving 
li' ; underatanding and communication between me 
and my atudenta t it waa thla miaapelled and 
||| cry. I have alao found that I 

^1 prefer reading their Joumala to grading 
pt their Joumala to grading their papera. The 
Joumala really take a load off the teacher. 
pfr;Z have found a way to get the etudenta to 
^f^^^i^ without Jumping through 

taoopa to give them a pre-vrit ing experience . 
m-}-^ "-Cynthia 8helton» Long Beach » GA 



Presentations 

Joy Sreef t Peyton and Jodi Crandall of 
CAL spoke at the Foreign Service Institute 
on ''Dialogue Journala: Making the Re^'dingi 
Writing Connection 9 " as part of the l^nglial 
Language Teaching Seminar for the Overaeaa 
Briefing Center. 

TWO preaentationa on dialogue Joumala 
are planned for the TESOL *86 convention i: 

^ Anaheimp March 1986. As part of a 

panel on Joumal writingp Joy Kreeft Peytoi 
will review recent research on dialogue 
Joumala irith ESL atudenta and Hargami 
Walworth of Gallaudet College will tall 
about dialogue Journals with deaf collegi 
atudenta. Alaop Joy Peyton has proposed t< 
present a psper on acquiaition of graanati- 
cal morphology in ESL atudenta* dialogue 
Joumal writing. We don*t know yet if oui 
proposals have been accepted » but look for 
ua on the program I 

Jana St at on will talk on the teacher^ 
writing as reading text at the Marylai 
State Reading Association in Febmary^ 198( 

^ and the Virginia State Reading Aasodation 
in March, 1986. 

Far Eaat Travels 

Three of our favorite people have bei 
or are now aomewhere in Asia this fsl] 
doing their best to encourage (we slmost 
said convert) everyone to try dialogue Joui 
nals. Chancea are that those they hai 
visited will soon a tart conducting dialogui 
Joumal workahops of their own* ao. thoa< 
of you in Asis, watch for them. 

Nancy Rhodea of the Center for Applii 
Linguistics spoke in November to sn spplie^ 
linguistics grsduate aeminar at the Chineai 
University of Hong Kong on the use of die-- 
logue Joumala in the EFL daaaroom. 
; Francea A. Daviap Princeton Re* 

j search Forumt gave three lecturea whicl 
\ Included infomation about dialogue Journal 
for the Engliah department » Intemationa] 
School of the Sacred Heart in Tokyo; in Hoi 
Kong for about 80 aocial services* rehi 
bilitstion snd vocstionsl counselors sr 
deaf educatora* and at the Conassion Scho< 
for the Deaf in Singapore. She alao manage 
to conduct a «forkahop for teachera in tl 
refugee camp at Phanat Nlkhom» Thailand. . 

Madeline Adkinat a reaearch aaaistsnt < 
Joy Kreeft Peyton's NIE grant t ia now teact 
ing in Japan at the National Language 
Laboratory School in Kyoto » and has begun t 
conduct workauopa for fellow teachera there 

II ^ ^ 



NEXT ISSUE:. Dialogue Journals in ESL, EFL, and BUinirual Education 



The use of dlelogue Journals In BSL, EFL, and bilingual education dassrooas is boom- 
ing and growing at all levels, fron kindergarten to adult education, and froa beginning 
advanced levels of English proficiency. Our next issue will focus on this major ares of 
education, froa both a practitioner and a resesrch point of view. Please let us know if 
you would like to subait sn srtide, either presenting your practice or suaaarizing your 
research. Inforaation or observstions in the fora of letters are also welcoae. VB UANT 
TO HEAR FROM YOU. Send to Joy Peyton at CAL. 



Subscription Form 

For new subscribers and renewals (if you have not subscribed since June . 1985) . 

I would like to receive one yesr's subscription of Dialogue for 1986. Enclosed please 
find dieck for $3 (asde payable to Handbook Press). 

Naae 



Mailing Address 



Professional Affiliation, 

Phone <W) ( ) (H) ( ) 

J. / Enclosed also is $5 for the Back Issues of Pislogue including s history of dislogue 

Journal use, publicstions list, snd dissertstion sbstrscts. 



PIALOCOE is the newsletter about the uses, benefits, and theory of dialogue 
Journals, s prsctice of ooaaunicating in writing about topics of autual 
interest through continuous, functional conversstions between (usually) 
learners and teachers. This newsletter provides an inforaal aeans of 
sharing inforaation, ideas end concerns saong those who have begun using 
dialogue Journals in the Ifaited Ststes and in other countries. It is an 
outgrowth of a National Institute of Eduestion resesrch grsnt to describe 
and analyze the purposes, structure snd benefits of dialogue Journal cob- 
aunication (Analyais of Dialogue Journal Writing as s Coaaunicative Event . 
Center for Applied Unguistics, 1982). For aore inforaation about resesrch' 
and practical ^plications, please write Jana Staton, c/o Center for Applied 
Linguistics, 1118 - 22nd Street, H.W., Washington, DC 20037. 

DULOCUE sppesrs spproxiastely three tiaes s yesr, st s cost of $3.00 to cover 
duplicstion and aailing. A volume of back Issues is available for $5.00. 
Make checks payable to Jana Staton. 
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DIALOGUE JOURNALS IN ESL SETTINGS 



This Issue grows out of the trenendous 
appeal of dialogue Journals iflth students 
learning English as a second language (ESL)« 
Dialogue Journals are being used In as vany 
different ESL contexts as lie can think of: at 
early elementary levels, with teenagers, and 
with adults; in both adult basic education 
and university classes; for early literacy 
developaent as well as for discussion of 
advanced literary texts; in language arts and 
content c1asses»»soc1a1 studies, uth, and 
science; in ESL pulUout and nainstreaa classes 
with a few ESL students* Four sessions at the 
TESOL Convention in Harch focused on dialogue 
Journal writing* Why has this practice caught 
on so quickly and nade so mch sense in so 
many different settings? 

Possibly the mst important reason may 
also be the most obvious: dialogue Journal 
writing allows genuine cotpmunication^ ^an 
opportunity for a student 1 earring a new lan- 
guage and culture to use the language in a 
meaningful, functional context, with another 
person who is more proficient* As Courtney 
Cazden points out in the first article of 
this Issue, when our educational methods and 
materials become so carefully structured and 
compartmentalized that the socially embedded, 
interactive nature of language and learning 
gets lost in our curriculum, we need to 
search for new opportunities for establishing 
human relationships with language* 



OPEN HOUSE AT ABRA 

FRIDAY, APRIL 18, 1986, 5*7 P*H* ^ 

For anyone using or Interested in dialogue 
Journals or research thereon**come and find 
out what others are doing I 

Sheraton Falace Hotel 

Hosted by Jana Staton and Roger Shuy 
(Check at desk for Staton/ Shuy room number)* 



Everyone we talk to has told us haw 
enjoyable dialogue Journal writing is, both 
Tor tnem and for their students* Even stu* 
dents with a history of poor school perfor-* 
mance, who have done very little reading or 
writing and shown little Interest in any* 
thing related to school work, have blossomed 
in the dialogue Journal interaction* Their 
enthusiasm, often confined Initially to this 
context, has eventually spilled over to their 
other work* How else will students become 
invested in language and take pleasure in 
using it than by using it for enjoyable 
purposes? 

Even we have been surprised at the 
versatility of dialogue Journals* Leslee 
Reed, with whom we first worked, developed 
her own approach, to suit her and her stu- 
dents* needs* In this issue she discusses 
how the concept of sheltered English, so 
popular in ESL education today, applies to 
written dialogue as well* As other teachers 
hear about the practice, they quickly adapt 
the basic framework (a regular, ongoing, 
written conversation) to meet their parti cu* 
lar needs* Initial questions that w had 
about the adaptability of the practice are 
being answered by students and teachers wrk* 
ing together to find those answers* 

(Continued on p* 2) 
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Linda Hughes addresses one question In 
this Issue: How can written dialogue be 
begun and aalntalned with very young stu- 
dents In an ESL pull -out prograa, who have 
little exposure to written oMunlcatlon and 
little tlae In the pull-out class? 

The written Interaction Is a valuable 
source of knowledqe— certalnly about stu- 
dents* interests, concerns* and progress, 
but also about the teacher's own effective- 
ness In coMunlcatlng with different stu- 
dents. Linda Sellevaag discusses patterns 



of deve1opne.1t in the writing and attitudes 
about writing of university £SL students. 
Shelley Gutstcin explores the possibility of 
using dialogue journals as a perforaance 
neasure of students' coMunlcatlve ability. 
The review of Robby Norroy's dissertation 
Identifies teacher strategies that proaote 
student coMunlcatlon. 

MIth dialogue Journal writing, we have 
rediscovered what we knew all along. When 
we find an effective practice, that Involves 
a genuine exchange of Ideas, the possibili- 
ties for Its use are llaltless. • 



ESL Teachers as Lan^ge Advocates for Children 
• Courtney B. Cud«a. Hanrmrd Ualv«nlty 



Naxinlzlna students' t1ae-on-task Is 
widely advertised these days as a prescrip- 
tion for all our educational Ills. Unfortu- 
nately, the nature of the tasks don't get 
nearly as such attention as the Mount of 
tine. They deserve far nore attention , par- 
tlcularly because of the Influence on the 
currlculun of nultl pie-choice tests. 

An historical discussion of this Influ- 
ence Is presented by anthropologist and 
social historian Shirley Brice Heath and 
high-school English teacher, ^ 'a Brans- 
combe* drawing on Calhoun's h\ leal analy- 
sis (1970) of Thm Xnt^ligmoea or « p^plat 
from an historical exaalnatlon of how 
Anerlcan Intelligence changed between 
1750 and the nid-twentleth century, 
Calhoun believes that "InUlllgence Is 
first of all a kind of social relation" 
(Calhoun, p. 28), and argues that through- 
out the history of Aierlcan schooling, 
teachers and tests Judge the aental capa- 
city of students on the basis of their 
perfomance as connunlcator and audience. 
Yet, the varieties of leys In which stu- 
dents could learn to respond as coMunlca- 
tor and audience decreased sharply after 
1870, when schools began to place more and 
nore enphasis on standardized written 
tests as neasures of Intelligence. Per- 
foraance of disjointed skills replaced 
earlier enphases on holistic conceptions 
of conaunlcator and audience. Levels of 
testing teased apart cerUIn areas of 
conpetence In comunlcatlng, but left con- 
cealed the ways of blending these to 



achieve the whole: an "audience coanun- 
Ity," (Calhoun, p. 340) sharing experiences 
through oral and written coanunlcatlon.... 
Through nechanlstic linguistic tasks, such 
as spelling tests and graaaar drills, 
schools clala to lapart comunlcatlon 
skills. Yet, the acadenic discourse forns 
which lie at the heart of success In the 
higher levels of schooling— oral and written 
extended prose, sequenced explanation, and 
logical argunents— rarely receive explicit 
Identification and discussion (shortened 
froa Heath and Bransconbe, 198S). 
The danger of such "reductlonlsa"— frac- 
tionating coaplex usks Into coaponent parts 
that, no natter how well practiced, can never 
reconstitute the coaplex whole— applies to 
all education today. But It nust be of spe- 
cial concern where second language learning 
is a significant educational goal. 

Uhat can teachers do? How can teachers 
advance the "Intelligence*— the coMunlcator* 
audience relationship— of all our students? 
LetUr-wrltIng, aaong students or between 
studenU and their teacher. Is one kind of 
holistic MTltlng experience that can have 
powerful effects. Heath and Bransconbe 
describe the letter-writing between 
Branscoabe's 9th grade Basic English stu- 
dents and her Uth and 12th grade students In 
a higher track General English class. 
Through the fbrtheast Bilingual Education 
Support Center connected with the University 
of Hartford (Connecticut), Halted Engllsh- 

( Continued on p. 3) 
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speaking children ere In correspondence via 
an electric sail systea with children around 
the Morld (Dennis Sayers, personal coaaunl- 
catlon* V85>. And between students and 
their teachers there are the Mell-docuaented 
dialogue Journals. 

(Excerpted froa an Invited plenary address at 
TCSOL, 198S, Hen York City. To appear In 
O.S. Gnrlght & P. Rlgg (Eds.), childnn Mni 
ESLt zateontlaj Banp0ctiv99, Washington » 
DC: TESOL.I • 
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**Sheltered EogUi h** Applied to Writing 
-LMlMlUed 

Each of us began life with the need to 
coiMunlcate, and we dld»wlthout grannar 
rules or repetitive drills. Ue sinply devel- 
oped our language through the process of 
playing with various sounds and words. 
Sounds that did not achieve our desired ends 
were discarded; those that advanced thea 
were retained. 

Being an active participant In the learn- 
ing process, with activities and language 
that Involve the learner. Is prlaary to 
native language speakers. When a aether 
talks to a baby, the Infant aay not imder- 
stand auch aore than the attention being 
showered on It, but unconscious learning Is 
going on, and continual exposure to language 
prepares the child to coaaunlcate. A aother 
doesn't stop trying to talk to her baby Just 
because he doesn't Initially undersUnd a 
coaplete sentence like 'Daddy Is coalng 
hoae." Instead, she repeats, rephrases, and 
encourages participation— "Say, 'Daddy.'* 
"See Daddy coae?" "Let's wave to Diddy." 
Neither does she explain to the baby that It 
Is now 5:30, that Oiddy should be hoae by 
now, but the traffic has been heavy today, 
so he win be late. Instead she uses "shel- 
tered English," language and concepts the 



baby can undersUnd and participate In, 
Inforaatlon directly relevant to the situa- 
tion. lAiatever Is not coapletely understood 
at least laparts the sound, cadence, and feel 
that all of this talk has to do with "Daddy." 

Ue art seeing that ESL students go 
through auch the saae process. Ue have 
thought that drills and practice In repeating 
sounds would oihance the learning of a new 
language, but now are finding that using 
"sheltered English" In the ciassrooa assists 
our ESL students to coaaunlcate without 
overwhelaing thea with every word and con- 
cept that a fourth grader (for exaaple) 
should know. By using objects, body lan- 
guage, facial expressions, pointing, and 
exaggerated voice tone, we coanunlcate with 
then, proaote their understending, and aake 
thea an active part of ciassrooa activities. 

Uhen X look through own dialogue Jour- 
nals, I see the saae kind of sheltered 
English being used. One studenti Thuy, wrote 
one day: 

Mrt . It wfii^ can'e w» play htfaball Mfey war 
AM thrw hell tfvaryeios «ra cooorrov wm 
could plmy btsabMll Mr*. R yottonfty X Mt 
flV brother briehtfavr. 

Since Thuy had been invoved in throwing, 
catching and pitohlng that day, I used those 
teras in ay response: 

if» ncHid to votk on thmtiogi, catching Mad 
pltehlag SI MS mra to te ZMlIy good bill 
plmgon* 

Which brotbor had tJM birthday? Did ha 
hava caka? 

The next day Thuy wrote: 

That it ay biy brother birthday that tot 
ay birthday ty birthday It Hatch 27 Z llkm 
harrm m aakom Ua toam haro a llttla bit aad 
Ray t««a havm a log of people. 

Thuy clearly understood soae of what I 
wrote and responded to aake clear whose 
birthday it was and to coaplain about the 
uneven teaas. Oral coaaunication in class 
was iapossible for hia at that point, but 
English In this sheltered context gave hia 
the practice and the courage to continue 
trying. 

Another student used a pattern approach 
in his Journal. 

(Continued on p. 4) 
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To<Uv I p2«y ball. Taaorrotf I plsy bill 
Thm MJte <l«y I pl*j b»U, 

I respOi>4ed: 

Pl«y tall in «rM 17. pi«y wieii eh« teyt 
«nf fflrlt of our room. Today you ntd *bout 
thm d*99 oe tbm mm*. X ttritm to yoo eoday. 
fioflorroi' you will ttritm to am. 

Hie MTlUr used tht Ungutge of his work 
during the d«y and «pp1led It to hl< otm 
situation, rcptatlno part of a calendar 
Issson that Involved uscabling the days of 
the week and aiUhlng thea with scheduled 
P.E. activities. These words applied to 
hln, and he wanted to write about his own 
activities, ny response. In equally sinple 
language, extended his Mrltfng by Including 
so«e of the words he hid used here with 
vords In earlier entries. 

ESL students My have questions during 
class lessons, but their language can pre- 
vent their asking then. Following a class 
activity In which Mny Mps were coaparvd 
with the globe and the distortion of land 
Masses on different oaps Identified, U Chal 
wrote: 

tthMt MP don't hMvm dittotmaif 

In MTltlng, hfs acadenic curiosity ms i»t 
haapered by his Insecurity with oral lan- 
guage. Hy answer wts In slaple, clear lan- 
guage— "sheltered Cngllsh." 

Tbm tose awp i* thm ylobo. It is too 
haxd to o»erv vo eh9 tore flmt m»p it thm 
ogtul mtmm map. It 9hom mlmott m <fl«- 
tortlon. 

Dignity and respect for the students* 
need to coMwinlcate, to use language to 
serve their felt needs, helps then to func- 
tion In a new language. The Individuality 
and the caring attitude shown through dia- 
logue Journals to the ESL student are bound 
to Influence their view of life and their 
self-worth. 



WrltlRg and Reflocttnf on Writing 
• UadsSaUevuc 

Northsm VlrflaU CoamuBlty CoUf 

ftiring the ESL essay writing course I 
Uught at Northern Virginia CoMunlty Col- 
lege In the fall of UBS. the lost popular 
activity WIS the wsekly writing of dialogue 
Journal entries. Niny students coeaented 
on how mch they enjoyed the Journals, and 
I enjoyed reading the student entries and 
responding to then. This generally posi- 
tive feeling toward the Journals encouraged 
•e to Uke a closer look at what wis 
actually going on In this written Interac- 
tion, and «^t changes In writing ability 
and attitude toward writing in Ehgllsh It 
Might be generating, llhen I euafoed five 
dialogue Journals froa my class writUn 
over the course of the ten-week session, I 
discovered three wiys In which the Journals 
gave my students the opportunity to iaprove 
their writing abilities. 

First, tlw Journals gave ny students 
the opportunity to Increase their overall 
fluency. In unis of sheer quantity. In 
each Journal I looked at, the student wrote 
more In later entries than In earlier 
entries. The only exception was, ironi- 
cally, the MSt skilled writer in the 
class, lAo wrote very little In his last 
entry. sUting, "SoMtlAes. I feel an aipty 
space in my mind, Uke now." Apparently, 
he WIS suffering froa writer's block that 
day. Throughout the quarter he hid told «e 
that it WIS hard for hia to wriU In 
English for Just 20 aInuUs (the «Munt of 
tine they were given for dialogue Journal 
writing). 

In addition to the greater quantity of 
writing, their Journals 'Jwwed a decrease 
In the mntar of '^mutical errors. In 
every case, there were fewer graaaatlcal 
errors psr page at the end of the year than 
at the beginning. The exUnt to which this 
decrease can be attributed to the dialogue 
Journal writing itself cannot, of course, 
be detemlned exactly. Other factors were 

(Continued on p. 
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also «t work during this ptrlod. Hswevtr* 
It stMt rtatonabit that sotM of tht 
InproveBent arose fro« the enjoyable read- 
ing and MTlting practice idtlch the Journals 
provided. 

Second, students had the opportunity to 
express their personal concerns and to 
receive personal feedback. Hr the aost 
part* ay students did not choose to triu 
about abstract concepts or acadenic topics 
In their Journals, but about their own 
experiences In the past, problms in the 
present, and hopes for the future. Iliny are 
recent refugees and irote about leaving 
their countries and coning to the U.S. One 
Caabodian student. t4»o said that thinking 
thinking about his past still gave hl« 
a *co1d sneat,** expressed his gratitude at 
having soaeone read and undcrsund his 
experiences: 

Tiwnkv eo you that hav» n*d through tho 
Jourtul Z wrot*. tou «m tho only 000 that 
rMlly uaimntA^t about nthat Jtm wHtmt Im» 
^eittmn* Ihm trcltme Mould mtpoet to barm 
aotm maimn Ilka you* 

In fact, soae of tihe Asian students Who 
Mere the aost silent In class urote mst 
exUnslvely and freely about theaselves in 
the Journal. One Vietnaaese student trote: 

X bara boao fbaiml tlvm yaan but I am 
not pcatey good mt oomutdeatton in EngUtb. 
t vtXll Aava troublm tfltb oxprmvw ay tbocrghe 
vo fooMM could uaOmntand ma bat ft *ai 
9«t eo knott aon about mi prirata lUa» 

He seoeed to find in the dialogue festered 
by the Journal a place nbert he could be 
understood and Mhert he felt free to share 
what he ms thinking and feeling About his 
life. 

Finally, the students hid an opportunity 
to reflect with ae about their writing and 
about theaselves as wrIUrs. Throughout the 
quarUr. aany (like the students above) 
shared their wish to be heard and understood. 
They dlKussed difficulties they had and 
wrote about wanting to laprove their writing 
and to receive asslsUnce In laprovlng their 
skills. One student responded to my desire 
to know aore about his country by uylng: 

r am va«y happy to boar you (anj 
looking tontatd to boating aBra.«.fbue/ «e 
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tha aam tlma it makn ma altarablof r m 
al**ay9 aitenble whanevor X mnt to wtito 
womathlag In Bnslitb ta* you knott it Xt wo 
peotti mfn thoegh my idaa-^t ehiiA— it tut 
to poou 

This Student, *l» tas In fact V m\\ 
sophisticated writer In the class, ^s cor- 
rect In saying that his Ideas were Mt poor. 
Tht Journal gave ne the chance to encourage 
hia that his writing tas really quite good 
and that he should continue with It. 

Another student perhaps best suaaed up 
the impact of the Journals on student writlftg. 
She suttd that writing in English had always 
been a 'handicap* for her, but that writing 
the Journals had helped her gain confidence In 
her writing and overcoae sone of her probleass 

don't only hMw oonnwalottion bat htva 
tmatnad a lot from Mch oU*at Aod «e tha wamm 
tlma M» Ata Mtitlnj in tngllab, I alvayt faat 
bad to do atm Mtltlt^ boeauw of tha ««v 
alvkt«kM.../xc/ tat tmait of you tod ope to 
makm *ny 00 1 tact lout •»Mban you don't kao»f you 
go AhMd sni <ton*e tmal 6«f. 

I need to go back now and 1i*ok at Mhat the 
other students said about their writing. I 
hope that, as a result of the Journals, they 
also have found a context in which they 'don't 
feel bad* about their writing. 



IN PRESS IN M(H% IN l^iSS 

DUlogua Joutnal Ouaaunloattont eiawatoom, 
Llngulatle SoeUl and Cognltlv Vlmm, Jina 
SUton. RMer Shuy. Joy lU^ft r^syton. and 
Usiee Rtea, Is now actually at ABltX. to 
appear in Harcia Farr's llriting ^search 
Series. This Is a nuch iaprovwS version of 
the first ME report (SUton. et a1. 1982), 
with readable charts and I0U of exMpies. 

Me are trying to convince ABUX to work 
swiftly on tht editing, so that It aight coae 
out by next year, and to aike a prepubllcation 
offer to our newsletUr subscribers, which 
should whittle the cost down soaewhat. If you 
find >ourse1f ordering another ABLEX book, and 
could add a note saying you are eager to see 
the Dialogue Journal voluoe. it would help 
light a fire up there in Horwood. You aiy 
also Mint to write for the brochure describing 
the entire llriting Research Series. 

ABLEX hiblishing Corporation 
3SS Chestnut Street 
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Mmidn^g Langusgs ConnteiloRt: WriUnf 
In SSL PuU>Oul Claufti 
Lbdft Httfteii. PH0M GMrgiTfe CoMly PHbUe ScteoU 

Wmtk I dtcHtd to Mkt rt^inq mA mtU* 
log CMtnl to ny t«iclilii9 In «lMe«t«rjf- 
1«r«1 ESI. pu11*oyt cUttts* I m% fictd wlUi 
« MMbtr of iBttrtttlfig qatttlom «a4 chtl- 
ItogtSt to lAlcli I Kivf bt«fi «bU to mrk 
out sont tolotlofii. 

In fly est pill-oift prosfMi I sptod 
•pproxiMttly 4S nlfwtti, tm or throt tlnos 
• t*Mk« witli ny ttodMtf mIio «rt In srtdm 
1-3. t MS mrchlng for ) thmtt* « i logo- 
Ur «pprDicli to ttM tfitli tbnt dilldrtn thit 
iMMild: (1) focttt on rMdIng ted irlting; 
(2) mu tht tmt ttu of tte short ttnw I 
liid witti tlwn cicti session; (3) tflli«f»c« tite 
Itarnli^ Uklng plact la tiMir cUss«s; 
(4) cinrjr Oftr fron stssloa to session *»A 
protrlde oontlnolty to i pull -oat prc^nni 
(SI i11o«intt to IndlvldMllzt pgr tetchtn^i 
and (€) give us e proditct so tlii% $ti»1»nu 
coald sea tlieir otm progresf . IHAle^ut 
Jourails seeaed to be tlie eftt*(«r. 

To Introduce th§ concept* I »inp\r 
explained thtt ae mm gding t« "uU on 
piper,* To ay surprise • the (dee dcHgnted 
•ost of thea. CtrUlnly none of U^aa iMd 
EVER done this before* end thty were 
lotrlgoed. t set the Mod for arltlag by 
arltlng In ay oan Jourml ahlle tt;*/ aroU. 
t told then not to wrry about crossing out 
nisukas. end shoatd then trfierc I bed 
crossed out ay om, m used en essortaent 
of different colored pens so m could arlu 
and 4raa» rather than the lai^ prfaary ptn- 
ctTs used In their classes. 

I soon discovered that I had a lot to 
laara about arltlag alth tfnese lids. 1 
real I zed the close conUct betaeea us (ay 
classes are typically saa1l->4^ stodeau) 
nade It easier Ibr as to UU than to write. 
To 9lve these very yaang stodents the Idea 
«f a written dialogua, ae started by 
arltlng everything to aich other— If they hid 
a question, they arote It, and I did the 
saae. Soaetlaes at talked to clarify ahat 
one of us had arltten. I asuld ask thea to 
read ae ahat they arote or I aould read th«i 
ahat I arote so that th«y wire not frustrated 
by their Inability to decode the words. To 
ay surprise, even the poorest readers were 
soon able to read auch of ay writing and our 
nted to talk during writing decreased. We 
Trroow working Into hiving a set tiae for 



writing* and t hive set asUe around IS aln- 
utes of wr 4S ainutes together during wdlch 
they write Co m. 

What would these jioung students find to 
write about? In general they write about 
w)iat Is happening to then or what H going o 
In class. If wa hive done saaethli^ like 
aike oranbirry sauce for Thanksglvl^ag, we us 
that as a topic for our Journals, t haire 
also encouraged than to wriu about the 
stories I read to ttea. Ihe few ainutes we 
spend together walking fron ^helr regular 
classrooa to ay smII rooa Is also very 
laportant as a tiae to explore together 
possible writing topics. 

Uarning how to respond to ay students* 
writltts has also been a challenge. At first 
I asked question after question, tryli^ to 
help tkm wrlU. I soon discovered that If 
I ^s>at4 a question, the dunces of gtttlag a 
shortoanswer (even one word) response wire 
Ai^out 9SS. So Insuad I tried to coanent on 
9oteth1ng they had said and say soaithing 
about ayself that related to what they hid 
i^rltten, «s In this exaaple: 

Stident: tU ^alato hoc 

X 90t tr Ut asf mm 
(ay planet [country] is hot too 
I have a TV In ay rooa.) 

Teacher: rou mn lucky, rou luvn a Tit 
In your noa. Ttue'v file«. l« 
it a color tVf I Jmvw « ooloe 
TV in ay kltebon. X llks to 
watch the omn oo ie. 

Itev lowing our entries froa tiae to tiae 
with each child has been helpful, teth of 
us have been able to see growth and accoa* 
pllstwents, evea In the brief few mMh% of 
writing. One particularly striking exauple 
of growth is a little first grader, Juanlto. 
When we first sUrted the dlalogae Journals 
I discovered that he could not even begin to 
soimd out a three-letter word. Uhat could I 
do In writing and reading with hial Ihe day 
I brought his Journal to hia wi began to 
talk about the fatigue pants he often wore 
to Khool. Ha told ae hi winted to be a 
soldier soaeday and 1 asked If he'd like to 
write "soldier.* This single word, which I 
spelled ai^ wrote on another piece of paper 
for hia, WIS his first Journal entry. His 
second entry, several days later, m% slaply 
"Soldier t like." 

(Continued on p. 7) 
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for tiHt next %wn\ %%%%Hn% Juinito 
•tktd mt to iptll ill of hU mH§. Ht 
wanUtf tilt AMtt of fivoriU TV tUrs— Ht 
Htn, imijCAt, *i4 Voltfon. Ite*4 Ulk «n4 
iit*4 dr«ii »ni Utel hit drtttlngs I 
NttMtljr s^llttf tiM MBfdt, Hi «1m tN^te 
to rtco9Di2t 41^ riiM«4 to ctrUtn Mrftt«Ni 
comuiidfi, sitcli At ^Oriti i ItoUrM* or 
*Or§w tte scliool." Hi mis btlng instmcttd 
fn mdffig b/ lift nm grtdtf toAclwr, so 
ht'd oftoA «M tht loumtl to list mm nordt 
lit*d loirotd Ia cUtt. t Itpt ibroitt of 
tht rtAdfii9 voMbiiUr/ ht wat practicing la 
dm «Ad tritd to ttto «i much of tlitt fist 
it pottiblo la tatrlti. I f^lt good 
iboit tefog ibit to provldt latUat f^btck 
to iliiolto it hi 6rwt rt^, tad woto la 
kit Joorail. 

Ito«*» foor ffioatht Uttr, thtrt hit beta 
tKcUl^ progrott with JMalto. Hi iad hit 
est. group iro wrltlag coapUti tcaUoces fa 
thoir Jottmilf • itklng qiiittloAt, mo«rclag 
•ich othtr m tptlling iad tht anialng of 
wordt, iod tvoa gtttlag to lairolvcd la thlt 
I Itericy tvont thit thiy go to tht bliclc 
boird iad teich oich othtr tordt. Ml of 
then irt Uiprovlag la thtir ibillty to 
dicode iditt I MTlto. it*t hird to btlUvt 
that m irt rtilly comaoalcitlag luaw la tMo- 
iod thrtt-ttattaci ptrtgripht. 

Oar toccttttt tad tathittlito trt aot 
lliiltod to tl» Milt of ay cUttrooa. Sons 
hidt now rtport to m that thiy tro tA'ltlag 
outtldt of clitt it Mill. A fitf in dolag tu 
Hill la tht clitttt where they wtrt pro* 
viotttly lisg^'Tig far behlad thtt thtIr 
ttichtrt aow fetl they no loager ac«d tho 
poiUout progriii. 

Tht ojtptrltaci of utlag dlilo^ot loor- 
ailt with ny poll-ottt ESL clitttt hat caa- 
V laced at that these wrlttoa coattrsatloat 
art htlplag ttadtatt to grow rapidly la their 
ibillty to comwalcatt la Gagllth. t also 
btl leva thiy iro dtwtloplag ta twartatts of 
tho latordeptodtaco of lltUalag, tpetklitg, 
rtidlog, iad writlag. la tht tMll, pull.out 
group, Oitrt tht toachtr It aort aectttlbit, 
thty art tagar to havt tht chaact to dftplay 
aod practice liuracy tklllt thty art Itara- 
lag la thtIr rtguUr cUtttt. Nott laporUat, 
thttt ttudtatt trt tajoylag Itamlag Ehgllth 
tad trt btcoalag aort ttlf-coafldtat with 
thtIr utt of Eagllth otch dty. M thtIr 
^ooratlt coauia t ptratatat rtcord of that 
growth. • 

f 



Uting Dlalofuo Jouroalt to Devolop a 
Dttcour«o*8t^ Ptrforoiaoeo Moattira 
•Shatley CwlM^Ceorfvlaini Ualvaralty 

imta we write dlalogot Jowtttls with oiir 
siidtatt, our priaary goal It to coamicau 
with than, to broak dowt tocial aad caltaral 
barrltrt, and to build potltftt, topportl«t 
relatloathlps. At Icatt oa tht tarfaco, oar 
goals havt aot I«e1«dtd laprof lag thtIr con- 
aualcatlvt ability la Cagllth. rat aaay of 
OS hifft obtenrtd* albtit iaprtstloaallstl- 
cally, growth aad divtlopatat la ttodtatt* 
coa«alcatltt ability nfltcttd la thtIr 
dlilogot lOttTAil writlag, 

la my study of the dtalogoe iouraals of 
18 oalvtrtlty-lovt) Jipaotso ttadtatt of 
ESL, I Ml doCMRktatiag Just toch dtttlopnoet. 
tHIag coAmualcatlvo conptctaco theory it ayr 
fraatMork, I «a txaalalag two lattrrtlatttf 
asptcts of Kiiat I dtflat at coaaualcatlvt 
coapeuaci la dlalogat Jottmal writlag: a 
wriur*t aaalpalatloa of topic aad topic 
tlaboratloa. 

I batt my dtflaltloa of conaBalcatlvt 
coapeteact la dlalogot Jouraal writlag oa 
the discutslon of flotacy by Fllfaoro 
(1979), irfilch I reviewed la a prtvlotit oews- 
IttUr (GatsUla, igu). Oonmtalcatlvt coa- 
peteact la dlalogot Journal writlag It a 
coaposltc of ablTUlts having at least four 
coapoaeatt, fbUowlAO Flllaort't critorla. 
These art: tht ability to wrIU floldly tad 
easllys the ability to write cohtrtatly and 
aeaalagfolly: tht ability to writo por- 
poslvelyi a^id the ability to aso laagoagt 
crtatlvtly, to Jokt or play with laagoagt. 

Khllt coaaualcatlvt coaptttact It aa 
titttlvt phmoataoa la tay coatiutt, toat of 
Itt ittribottt caa bt llaktd to aoaiorablt 
charactorlttlct la dialogvt Joaraal writlag. 
One soch attrlbato, tht purposive use of 
laaguagt, caa bt furthtr dtflned at tht 
ibillty to ust laaguagt approprlatoly la a 
wfd4 raagt of coattttt. Thit fuactloaal ust 
of laaguagt lacludet tht ability to lnfora» 
apologlit, think, tU. (Shuy» 1982). It 
also Includes a conttat-rtlittd partattor, 
which It tht ibillty to know what to tayi 
l.t., what toplct art approprlato, how to 
(alt late than Into the discourse, and under 
what circuattanctt to coatlnut or purtut 
thai. A diKourtt progrtssts, halts or 

(Contlautd oa p, 8) 
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tUnbltf biMd M hOM Ht lnUrlocwtors 
MA«9t iti topics-»t4l«t tdi^tct iff trottgHt 

up, «*it ft Ml4 «t>Mt tlMI, tow iWCil is 

tild ibovt tlbM, and for tow I0119. 

8S£S mtd bjr SUtoe ««d Krttfl (19S2), Md 
> tetMA And Sebftfftlla (1976) • I «■ cm- 
dvctlng M Miljrsis of dfscovrM topic In 
tiM dUlofnt JOttTMls of 9gf tUAnti, I m 
txMlAliis ftouf Mptctt of topic trtiuitflt: 
topic lii1tUtloii.-idilcli writtr Introdoctt 
topics «od tow efttiis topic contlmutloo— 
wbfcli of tto topics «rc coAtlawtd Md for 
hotn ntMjf turns} wbit I m c«11l«g topic 
domifn— tto cootoat trt*s Into Mbfcb tb 
topics fill; ud toplc-spcclfic tUtoritloa 
— tto 9mmt of atM lafionHitioa prowldsd 
ito«it i 9tvM topic. 

I m 4iia1jrxlM tto rtittUs for pitttnif 
of topic trtatoMt to S4« Mint U»ty rtvoti 
itoyt dlfftrtoctf In couMwIcitlvt Ability 
M009 stodtiits, I will ilso dottnilot wbat 
rtUtloASblp, If My, tKlsts bttwMii iy «»ei> 
svrts of comtBfi!c«tlv« cowpottoco Md 
*tr«dltlOMl* iMisttros of stodoot «bll Uy, 
btfltiAlog with i sUAdifdlitd fSngllth prof I- 
c looey Utt «i»d stttdtfit 9rtdo point iftr- 
«9iS. 

It Is IV tops thit ay rttotrcb will 
««nrf to farltof doctiifDt #l»d i^SUfitUto 
wbit dialo^M JoarfMl tticbtrs b«vt toown 
•11 iloog: tbat wrltlos dUlosot |o«r»«1s 
btlpt to dtvtlop stodtots* coaaiMlcitlva 
•biMty. • 
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tobby torroy. 19tS. Tt«ctor strittglos: 
Lli^wlstlc ^Im for mulnli^ Interne* 
tloa In dUlogeo IowtmI writli^. fb.d. 
dissortitloa* Qiorfttown totttnlty. 
(mil to jfilUbIa tlw9«9b mittfsfty 
NIcrofllRS.) 

Ibis study dotcrltof tto strattglos witd 
hy ont tMCtor la dUleswt JounuH wltb 
sUtb-9r*d« noaaatlffo fagllsb sptitors «nd 
imutros ttoir roUtlvo offoctlttatss to 
«cbltto tor 9Ml of lacroislag stodtnt cen» 
mwlcitloa. JUtbwwb writltta In dUloowa 
Jowrails Is in»»d«tory la mis t**ctor*s 
cUss (stwdtau f ft«ilrttd to wrtto tb<r«a 
statttncos • diy). coiiwalc*tloa» »1,a.. 
writing « owssigo Out H lOftiniAgfvl to « 
rMder— dots not nocossarlly rtiwlt. Slaiply 
gotting stwdtnts to writo In ttoIr jowmols 
frt day Is dtfloltoly ao gwarantM ttot 
ttoy will cbooso to commmlcato. Ibt scra- 
togles toat tto toactor oaploys In tto Jour- 
nals an ttortfofo atctssary tools for 
proaotloa conannlcatlon. 

Tto dau fbr tbis stody art tto dialogiit 

Journal s of ten sUtb-gradt sttadtnts, all 

nonnatf «• Engl Isb sptatort. Soat tod bttn 

in tito |}.S. for less tto« »io yeari ottoi^ 

tod sptnt at least fivo ytars la U.S. 

schools. Ito varloos strattgfts ttot tto 

toactor ttsod to proaoto conaoalcatloa t«r« 

Idtotlflad, and ttoIr afftctlvtntss ntasortd 

la toras of foar ctoractorlstlcs of tto sta- 

dtats* writing: stwdont reSi»^st rato* 

dC9r«t of alatoratloa In stodtat rtsponsts» 

syntoctic cotoltftUy, tad cobtslvtatss of 

rtsponsts. tost of tto strattglts wort 

fowad to to warlably tffactfvt by all Ibwr 

moaswrts. tooag tto stratosits fowad to to 

consistently offtctlvo across all stwdtnts 

and across tto tbrtt tins periods saaplod 

wort: Wto9«f1t|«ilf»i fftj ntlft^ftl tly- 
dtflt*s tooie. auina inftiriMtiiMi. r^i^m^ 

jnfgfl^MW* OMPf tslna taHdirity. mSSSH:^ 
Ino. aBtieliia tiHiia about Hw ttadeiit. 

tony ottor strattglts wirt also vary 
tffoctlvt for soat students or at one period 
of tto year, and not ottors. ltorroy*s find* 
logs stress ttot tto essential valve of tbe 
dIalogiM Journal Is Its Intorent variability 
and adapublllty of teactors* rtipenies to 
Individual students* needs. • 
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S«erat DUIofii* Journal Pubtkatfost 

Curtis, W. Myrtf «Ad Itobtrt ttlMmth. i9SS. 
CNitrtr tt Mtftr. I« ma}**, m^irk *M 
^«ttf • ads. •M*ki«9 etmnlt tmebtn 

t«<y wdnold ffowtmmtMt ilitiieniMi, 

mn Hfki; IVBS. Milosw JovfMlt: A 
Mjf to ^trfONlin cemiMfc4tfM fii « fer- 

(It). 2. 1$1-1S€. 

iliM SUto«. Hit pmf of mpof^lAf by 

td. fte ^fmt Mt» lojwtM/CMkt. 
ffortlicwii(»>9. 



til irlt1i»9 tilt U9\$MUwk for tiht ««tc> 
dot«1/dli1ofM rocord, I m% Ittnlif tmn of 

dilwMM of cM*litilfkf • diilofvf jo«r«il 
femit. Mtk striftt to promott vadtrsiiMd- 
lAf. «rit* « rtcord to conmMlCAt* crltlMt 
MitiTflf of itidMt d«i«f for. Howmr, t m 
cotf loc«d l^t m ocHittftd <m tffoctitt 

StidtAtt ortiwrny dtscrlbt clUlcal 
ictiwititt It liiicii tiMt/ «rt fnfoiwtd, m 

fACnUjr ruict to iHt stodtots* ebstr^ 
N^ler «iid wrtttoi dtscrlptlofti , o Itoltl- 
IRitO CiClM»9t bOCi«ft ttodtiits Mod to 
rocolvo Mbicli oo tiHoIr ptrforoiict. M 
m um ttot, oddttloM: fl»c«t o« psr> 
CO^tfoOl tod IRMAtiafil OKpifitacot 4tMrof 
t^t 0 ffi0«jl^f»tAU1 tttltl»|0 if OClllOfOd. 

-&illy SI not, irofotior of Miinlog 
mmtH OontttMity Colitis, Co)itii«bli« m 



Honsmtmimfmo 

In jfO«r IHy IfiS Ittm of OMloyw* Con 

^ 0^ U M9^t odoc«tlo«3 >o« rooMitid 
Infnraittoii oteot liwt |oiir mdtrt «r« 

i dotrfl idtb dUlofM JourMit, Af « frofotfor 
aocitlon it N9«ird OoMMtiilty 
0ollo9t t Mit oiftr to Iftcorperttt ioumil 

^ HfltlOB lAto tKi lltrilftf firotrM. Mn^ 
o^tort liivt l^lctlty docmtiittd obMr«i. 

I tloos rtsardlOB o itudiot*! tehavior fa tlit 
6l1it1c«1 am In «te of on oMCdoUl 
•oU. 'Hm vablclo of aiMcdotal aeUt 
roccfltly tipaodfd to loclodt tlit stodiot*f 

- Jf^fptloof of a parttcolar clinical tfiy« 

F gcultir tlico roact to tiM stodtflt's raffoc- 
tlw t^liU» aad tkot t9ic prtf loosly oe#. 
way cooMMlcatfoo of a« aotcdotal rtcoid mw 
comi clofo to a tMo*«iay dlalooM iOttrwaU 
HO lotrodico Ut procott ifftk a mtHUa 
txplaoatioA* aod oncoortta stodtots to 
rofloct M cliolcol oxMrltoeot lAlcli mrt 

vMaologfil 0$ Mill M to erf tf 9it tiitf r pm 
pw^fbfWKo aid sliart coocoroi and ftelfoat 

■ ftmetora oa i*at ft to bt trftlMTtlM pro- 

* COM Mott tba coAdftfoAi for a dfaloMt 
Jooroal lA Aioy Myt* Dm tKCbafito of ioor- 

M; jials occvre twlco a wNk tor stvoral mm, 
t bott #artiof pnwmti9 Md omUiv 
^ JS'ir!*!^?* aod bom Mrtfoi oqaally aotfaoad 

# ^"!««^tfOA. tit ftodOAt't comSaU 
ccatioA ofttA iAtallt aa lAdirtct ^MttfoA 

wbidi eatfcs to tllcft toc«Uy ronTpnt or 
|ftedback« levity art oort liltly to ask 

i!r^* W^'?f» ^ tt^wUtt i studtAt 10 
' tbiAk critically or to clarify tbo cmaoai- 

i'-CdtlOA* 



lA 

I uacii fffib 9f«dt *€0f«* (Coslltb aod 
social ttodits) clasfts at tbi itrlttty- 
Carroll Strott Scbool ia •rooMn, ILY, t 
bavt found tliat font of tbt btst comA«Afca> 
tioA I bift idtb stodtAts Is tbrooab 
tl»air Jottraals. Tlm^h tbls dots wt bipMo 
mry tftnt, by any noaAS, tbt *ifltlMtt dis- 
Uaca* «*1cb can bt croattd Ia tills fom of 
comnifilcatioA Is lAvaloiblt 1a optAlAo 
paoplA to mb 9^f and to f^^anstlyts, 

>tetsy QitliA'i^olu 
Brookl yA , Wf 



Tbt Oft Of dialofot iOAf«als is ao«« a 
rtconnwAdad ^actfct Ia tbt otn st»dy 9«ldt 
for toacbii^ ad«lt CSOL it tbt m&t^mrw 
Comty rwblfc Scbool s; 

Th»n l»9 bMD «ff inffffwittf «w«f«am of 
ttm mod t9t All Ci0& vtMHmw to wtU^ mn 
Af/tetlvttlir to tlMlr Aooofl* Ut^99» With 
tbiff io (Ani* auiofom Jmtrmlw am Moovr* 
A9Ad ice lyvtr boglmUtv* int«im§4iM, Mf 
AtfvAAoad ft<id«iict. tfltrlAt Af» initeUt^^ ty 
tbA ttttdAOK* mtidml mtnctioM 4ra pro* 
ri4fld bi tbt lattnictor* Md u oi9»l«9, 
fpoatAOAoiit "ttUiosvA* it mtiitmi tfUh 
tbA ttiidtiBt eJ^rot»9tetfC thm oMtrit* 

firoA dto^ o»U0 for fMOA^ Aviitb to 
Adtic a^tAtort or osbor CAAjwAftf, NBAt- 
flOAtrjf CoAAty Ptbllc Scbool s. Oapt. of 
Molt EdtCAtioA. 19». 



(C»iRtf»M4 from p, ^ 

^^^^ Anilwi^ ftfttf ItfttwApif^OiyNitrito'it fttaMdhtntii 

Ttrry SMfM^nl. «ii»citu fmel^sor lit tMt 
9tlpirfenMt «f Ci4rrlciil«M>, tAitn»&t<&«) «»0 

19* i^r |«trs N i«l i^ft Htvt «»ff«> 
tpo«M 4*itf wttli 1^ tMCl«rt «i4 «l4*t At 
lliri*s iciMl. Vitk carriti « net* ticli mm» 

fTM klS i»f««tf talllCf ^l»«t «ttffltiff 

•f tUM tfMlfv te^, Hir im l« oral U»- 
fftitt iMtMf, «irft1ii9« r«i4fiit« «t€« to t)Nt 
#ntf«iM« tiiit tiitlttr Of aldt «rittt « oatt 

tol1tf»s of ptit m4 Htm% K^lool *¥m%% 
so tl« pftf«tts mf disoits tlito witli Mirfc &tA 
otsmrt tJMt Hit 1al^»rii«itio« \% btiif CArrectl^ 
precttstd. Id ^ ptst i«irt« iirt Iwf 
tat« Ojpooloi 1^ Ittttrs en Ills wif to or firom 

SCiOOU Mtf ft«S teM OklO iO MTltO Ms tm 

«Cip«rlofco stilts* itoit Homo or tdiMl 
OfOiits, tlws pirtlclpitioi t« t]lit 4iil^rwt« 

Or. Sliopkcrd liis otoonroi lliit nrltfoi luf 
bttii M ^sfotlal Mft of Mirrs ortl iMyiift 
tftvolopntMt. Nirl^^s first mlly s^ttia«9«s« 
solf-twwrotoi coMiiiit «i ofs oi^t (for |«»rs 
Mirii OAljr oclio<Nl n^t ott«rs siltf, oao sj^ptoo 
of Mtlto) com of tor « l^ss witli Ms sisttr, 
ilt fBtroitotf to litt foilljr f«oii «od woto m 
tilt dttll^r^ Uk^rti 

tATCOmrSCfirSMlDS0SAMPUt<C»«im£IMTlH»TO^ 

TlMO tot COM i^talrs tod stfi It. It mis *i 
If tito MTltlof *rtlMSod* tl« iM^ft so mrk 
coolfl stjf III Eirto rocfiittjr* Or. 9m^ifmf4 
obMTvtd Itorl; nrltlog mmUIh^ Io dwtrcH. 
Hffl; 4fldo*t «lw«i llfR tiM w\%\n9 tot CtfMl 
fltiocts «t It illoMi Mn to diclptort *t los 
9oe« tod I tfld«*t Ml* MtSM or stick oit mi 
toofM et^tto ditf telWo I Miot to mg first 
confwtor Icssoo.* A»tlo, tills wrltlof soomod 
to to 0 rtliftirsti for speiidog. 

Vrltlog Mtos to otcli ottor Is «»« to 
tsstotlil tort of lift it tJto Stoptord totst- 
toltf. At out toitt la Ntrl's lift It mis 
lupoMlblt Ula to ritP M Idoi (Hit hImo 
his M«t tolrctft wts) tUto otiy prtstitod 
oftllyt It M Co to MTltttfi, into to csoold 
pmtfs tod roMrttor tto loforMtloo. 

CKCtrpttd frois T.i. Stoptord, *Uttoi ttptrl. 
toco ItoMiM to totcH to totlstlc-lllo cl>lld 
mth t vISMi disortftf to rttd (tod trltt tod 
ttU). Stpt., tm. »liC OKMtot mprodoc* 

Ittttr ffoo Or. Stoptofd. • 

I* o . W 

ii^^-iv.-;. ..... .• . ■ 



4ick HfHi fK«iiii^ o»iiip)«i9t m% dis* 
itrutfoo CiAiv. of €iiciiRMtl)« # Uflc 
ifKtlj^ii of ito OJs to itft «^tiii ois citss 
Df jOMttlljr ml«rtod Guilts (tto ttotrtct Is 
l« ttot fmk t9mm m\m9), is wm «t 
W»riri| Stito ynlttrsUf , «itl|^lo| 

irltfif of iutUlpli Iff^lrto (totrii^ 
liniilroieoroiirtl pttiftdHmMttlli^ nttrOto) 
«t)«4««ts. to Mrltstf i 

i fito ttot Hr stiitotts tlto to«t t 
li^rli^ lofttnMot (iiilcli tfftcts Of^l Ito- 
ftift tov«l«poiiit) tto ctfototl 
{mtM tffocu tot^ ortl Mscolttifo tto 
a^fotl prednctfot), ditVofio JwrMlslitf to 
ttlto ts m tMiMMMtttItt eoooMlcitloo 
tf«l«». ilttottflt titm fliudtiiti Mf Mt to 
tUlt to prtoNict eomplttolf Itflilo mtUIoo 
ItAftiift. Itoir «r1tto« tfl^rts mg tatgmtot 
ttoir Ifnitto sffo pirtooctleos m4 mlotoU 
Iffiblt itoocfc* 

I «M tifo totfini Oft witli ^rtstnrlco 
l#i€litrs «io will to «erll«$ «iltli totoi* 
€tj»pto slto«nis to Mltitrtto stttlo|«* t 
toir#&ito ttot f^tUr od«ettors Miouio 
dftlofot Jotrntls ndto ttoir Mlostrototo 
totolctppod sttotttf to i»tp tto Hots of 

•Utk II. liirltf » Mitrrtjr Stttt Univ. 
* • • » 

Ikls coMf froo Ufn Stoptofd ^lo» 
cooetralM ptroMts nrltlo) dItlMots idtk 
ttoIr ciiifdfto ttoot o»tots« tosir^s^ 
*tr(NAIod «Mit«rs,* tU. 

wm (Mli# tto touo) m tof« lo 1919. 
% daoiiittr Ststo tto t tovtloipto t Mtt 
writtto coflHMAlettloo foltor «iirlo| tto tint 
of ftttor*s tosplttlftttloo tto SNvtof 
9»t«t tott)l. J%%% m% t ttot tttoo I wos 
twiy ffoo toM vlsltlog oyr pirtots, ovtr t 
totorto Milts tway. OlSH los ear Mjr of 
Mlouiotog coMM ilcttloo lo tbitotit. It 
«iis MTlttto lo tto It ft «tort tto urittr 
Mftt ttptctto tto fotdtf to to (tt ^ 
fttdtr*f foot tt tto tootkftst Ublo or oo 
kls/tor plHow, for tjiioplt). It m% spo* 
citl toctvso of tto stress tto oootloo tto 
•tto of tto koor. Sloco ttot ttM» m tovt 
prtttr ONKk cootlotto tkis nrltlof, mm lo 
tto fOM of lottors. Sisto oomi tos t toM- 
Mto Mlltot kjf tor doer, Sto osotll/ 

(CtotlMto M p. II) 
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{QitiUmH ftm 9, to) 



%mui n m mU9m\ initio tmi Un^ft 
*rtf fiic4t9rs' C»«fifiic«, Stn.* ting 
ffM • recMi inur from Qr« ShefiM. 



fi»i»irMit of AcAtfmic Skills «i MtHit«r Ci»l> 

kM%f* (sM Imm llia»-tli»f« lllfit cijM 
IbMlUifi if ifilofM jMrAilf iiitli ktr ft«> 

sut f^MM^ mt ifittr tttii^ Hit mu 

for dlilofM i9f(f««l MTltlM, it«iiiiu §m 
•ONI ffttlniOitMl Hwn ««itii !»>•/ ^ 
Uwn 10 «rlu OK*»i, 



lit w muH*$ wid of «uf ix^tmt 
mr, Mi l*in Mtii^ ^ i^flls mm of 
ifsii^ jMtfmtls iwitAiiiiir tliiieiits, I ofi^i 
mmr If !*• ttiw I ffitittf $Mr*iH CMli 
it telt#f if«iit M prvfirli^ loif«Kf M H 
Urn urn i^m I o^y Hit f«li(lo«iliif liittt 
iNil^f «it oytr tint i«af. ft! 4tcli«i 1*11 
viTllt iotr«iti i§if« wlUli im/ ftttidi«itt 
l«ftf , I l«s% l^mfti to f«c«l«fi« iMr Diet 
lfi«t of "OlilOffW.* 

-C1ii«ittli fteffttr 
Smid lt«iir«lli 



Vm Smt tAflMiiii^ to trjf ott 4lil^pt 

colur «orl«r$, mi iM9g «or«, liy jtoctistlf • 
"filli^^ti* In tiMi g^fiMst iCAioolc fystofn* 
ntf oirt olfo l« ttotfol «tfy irl|)M m 
tolXNif little. I%elr finl Miriti l« mt 
JOMTtAili mm prtttf ilfflcwH to mitnuM^ 
bmt ma mt rvo 9Btto« ocrott m Um mt 
tiff If fo^foi to feo « ililooot (ioi mt 
tlwy fliotfld tittfifori roi« nur roffonsof), m 
M le14lM cQOftmiloof. nolly tavo 
iroolli f^lloiHi^ mt I KTlto, tet mg u% 
•uk 9mr for Holt i lot, ood if I to 
OMiilo occiflooilljr. It If fim MitclilM 
tMm tfy oot Uii ^oaoitlcil itroctortf hmf 
art litriloi, foottlan oMroffliUljr, lo 
tilt tht JoofMli roilly Iocmo « talMCO fbr 
tfci "iMiralim* port of Uhi lotfoo. Utt 
ol9il m% prottjr wlU i«itlk o ttri o t coiifolt> 
lof oirotriooo olfo or «o, ilfo flortif m 



Miry Mi9iil^, iisoclito ftrofOfior it 
Nedll mtlvtrsltjr, H% jost rocoltoi o 
moifcli fTiJKt to %mi ililofwt 
fMrltlof lo i fifft froit clifffooi fi MMt* 
iml* Qg^. fm dillifOA lo i»ti img 
ill loifoioi Giflif% oci f^mii «s focoiii 
i«i mt4 liJ^i^Btf • iAi tifailr MTlttoo fr»i> 
wets wAII lo oiiilytofl. 




II 



mXTItSUfc Otolorf Jown»fa for O t i f rio ^ li n Uwtagy to Itofttgf. m^nm, 

•ad AdiittBMleMwcMtoB 

IMU tHill fwr'i fOtt. frtitiUlIm tii ittlfrf** i9»««l «rlitii9 ulU »• f»*li««»» 

)imN ret m mmuk t%m^ 



•ITS iSiV to 1^ mmf^ 'M l """* *»»^ 
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DIALOGUE JOURNALS FOR DEVELOPING LITERACY IN 
REFUGEE, MIGRANT, AND ADULT BASIC EDUCATION 



Po&slbly the most 1nport«nt fectors 
Influencing llterecy development » apart fnia 
a general orientation to print and mattery of 
basic literacy iklHs of letter and word for- 
mation and recognition, are the student's 
sense of ownership of the read Ing/Mrl ting 
experience—the reeling that reading and 
writing are a vital, meaningful part of one's 
life and a valuable way of expressing oneself 
--and sense of cooperation- -the Icnowledge 
that one Is not left alone In the endeavor, 
but communicating with someone who wants to 
communicate with tHraT In our society, lack 
of literacy skills Is not simply a matter of 
lack of schooling or mastery of basic skills. 
In fact many seml-Hterates In the United 
States have said In Interviews that they 
attended school through high school, but 
they never felt that reading and writing had 
anything to do with them and their Interests 
and concerns. They 'TeTT as If they were on 
the outside looking In on an experience that 
must be relevant fbr others, but not for 
themt they never claimed reading and writing 
as part of their lives. When the language 
used fbr reading and writing Is not the 
native language of the learner, the feeling 
of separation and eventual frustration Is 
compounded. 

The articles In this Issue give us a 
broad view of different situations In which 
dialogue Journals are being used with non- 
native English speakers to build a sense of 
ownership and cooperation and to provide an 
entjpee Into the world of literacy. In Carole 
Urzua's article, which opens this Issue, we 
see young students realize that "someone Is 
out there," as they develop a knowledge of 
audience and a sense of cooperating with an 
audience In written dialogue, tarry, a 
child of migrant workers who has had little 
exposure to English or print (Hayes, Bahruth 
& Kessler), seems to burst forth from a very 
well-established cocoon of non-writing Oten 



he finally takes ownership of hU reading 
and writing, realizing that he can write and 
likes to. 

In a program for seml-Hterate adults at 
the Spanish Education Davelopment Center 
(Hester), students are Involved In a variety 
of highly structured, teacher-guided writing 
activities to develop basic literacy skills. 
For them, the dialogue journal provides the 
one place where they can break away from 
these prescribed patterns and create 
something themselves In writing, leslee Reed 
also describes how Interactive writing with 
the teacher can help students to break away 
from frozen language patterns Into more 
creative language use. In a Cultural Orien- 
tation class for adults In a refugee camp In 
Thailand (Johnson) written dialogue with 
their Anerlcan teacher enables students to 
work with her to begin to make sense of how 
they might Integrate their past traditions 
and customs Into the new life they face In 
the United SUtes. 

In each situation, we see students who 
are at some stage In the development of basic 
literacy skills, but In each we see also the 
crucial role that ownership and cooperation 
play In the overall development of literacy.* 
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How It your woekond what did you do**! 
Second UnguAge Uarneri* Underatandlng 
orAudlenoo 

• Carol* Uniit«« Unlverflty of the PMlile 

According to Gravet. tht qusitlon of 
wrUd?" b«0lni to arlie Mhen children hdvt 
be«ii actively writing for two or three yuan, 

,liVl JfCi!*'"* fl*^" • """fi 0^ iudlence* 
(1983:268). But what about children learning 
Engilth at a second language? Do they alio 
begin to lenie the demands of an audience 
when they have been learning literacy for 
this length of tine? In what ways do they 
undarstand how audiences can work for them? 
, I recently became acquainted with four 
Southeast Asian children to search cut 
answers to these questions; two were fourth 
grade Cambodian girls and two ware sixth 
grade boys, one Cambodian and one Laotian. 
Thi^ had all been In the United States about 
two years: none of the children had had pre- 
vious literacy experience In their native 
language. 

The children engaged In weekly writing 
workshops, helping one another through peer 
Interaction to communicate their Intended 
messages. In addition, they wrote dialogue 
Journels with pqt colleage. Sue Bralthwalte. 
an ESL supervisor, sending them twice a week 
through the district mall. 

One of the mo»t dramatic areas of growth 
for the children In the writing workshops was 
their ewareness of revision needs, largely 
because they trusted that their friends truly 
wanted to know what they knew. (See UrxJa. 
1985. for an extended discussion.) Also, 
while not engaging in revision In their dia- 
logue Journal s, the children nevertheless 
demonstratee: that they had begun to care 
about their audience. In various ways, they 
acknowledged 1) that some-one else was Inter- 
ested in what they knew; 2) that they were 
Interested In what someone else knew; and 3) 
that they were Interacting with a specific 
person. 

Acknowledgement of others' Interest. The 
Chi Idren had varying strategies for acknowl - 
edging that someone else was Interested In 
what they knew. It took Vbong. one of the 
boys, the longest to Indicate that he was 
aware of the conversational tone of the Jour- 
nals. For almost two months, he wrote about 
his weekend: he got up. washed his face, did 
the laundry, occasionally watched football, 
and went to bedl Taking cues from his Initi- 
ations, Sue piled him with questions such as 



whit his favorite football team was. But Vuonc 
never varied from his 'ormit. Finally in frus- 
tration. Sue asked him about his expertise in 
learning to play the violin. What was his 
favorite piece? 4n the first entry which 
acknowledged the presence of an Interactant. 
Vuong answered that hit favorite piece was 
Lightly Row. This breakthrouyh occurred about 
me same time as a major revision In another 
piece of writing; until this time. Vuong *s 
revision strategy had been to make his piece 
look prettier, laboriously copying the same 
words, one word at a time, onto a new page. 
Clearly, he had begun to take his reader Into 
account. 

The other children had other strategies for 
acknowledging this audience Interest. One of 
the girls would enswer any questions posed fat/ 
Sue on the same line; the other glr'i would take 
the questions and compose a paragraph, consist- 
ing solely of answers 1 

Acknowledgement of their Interest In 
others. 5ome or the cnridren were well aware 
oT the Interactive nature of the Journals; one 
of the children asked, perhaps rhetorically. 
"Now what should we talk about?." and then nom- 
inated his own topic, skiing. But again It was 
Vuong who took the longest to Indicate that he 
was Interested in his audience. A week after 
he answered the questions about the violin 
piece. Vuong Initiated the topic of going fish- 
ing, which was extended over three entries. In 
the third entry, he discussed catching fish on 
the coast, and then ended. "How Is your weekend 
what did you do." The first tentative ques- 
tion! Still no question mark, but obvious 
Interest In his partner. In the subsequent 
weeks, he continued to pose this same question; 
he never asked about anything else. Sue con- 
tinued to fill him In on her family's weekend 
activities. 

Acknowledgement of Interacting with a spe- 
cific person. As with cnildren writing in timir 
first language, our children became close to 
Sue. and discussed many personal Issues. One 
of the girls, for exemple. nearly always wrote 
letters beginning. "Dear Mrs. Bralthwalte." In 
one particularly poignant entry, she revealed 
the extent to which she recognized that she was 
writing not Just to any audience, but to a 
trusted friend. 

OMr Arc. BxmithMMif, 

Ccn X «tJlc you a question? 
I fael SMd tecaut* mnrytimmt 
you Miltfd ay Joumil back I 
•Iwayt BMW m diffmreat toldmn, 

(Continued on p. 3) 
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(Contlnuad fron p. 2) 



The DUloffut Jourtial and Mlfraet Bducalli 



v/»on X took th»t foldoe horn I 
4ilwM\i9 uw it riped. Wh\f «ro 

¥^l0 X don't ««4n th*t I don't 
iiK0 th»t foldor* Kvorytimtt 
Choi0 toldor on ay dttkt •von/** 
one fftare tM9ing m» I Alwa^t 
eurned rodt you kn>f that Vm 
tho 9t^tnt girl, Thay slvtyt 
Mi4 'V/ue <• J^MUtifUl^** but 
ie't MMfi « oppotito word. Wall 
990 you on timnday, 

Tho icniltlve "iudlencft" bought now foldert 
for all tho wrltortl 

With thoio data from only four ESL chll- 
dr«n» It 1i not poislbit to fay whathar 
Cravai* timeline for native language writeri 
It the saiae as that for second language 
learneri. However, it It evident that second 
language children can participate In the sane 
powerful uie of language as other children, 
and that they do coate to recognlie the impot' 
tance of their readers. Dialogue Journals 
ere one of the nays In which this Is facili- 
tated, e 
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Unlvariltltf ofTaiaa at San Antonio and Austin 



Urry Keyei entered the fifth grade In 
August 1983. already branded a failure. 
Larry, son of Migrant farm workers, unable U 
read materlels at his own grade level* unabl4 
to write, was typical of his classmates. All 
were Spanish language dominant; all were 
United In English proficiency (LEP); and 
all I uflleis a turf^iround occurred, would con* 
tinue to fell In school, and failure would 
quite likely lead. If history Is e guide, to 
their dropping out of school, most by the 
seventh grede. Some would remain until the 
9th or 10th grade before leaving to work In 
the fields for low wages, accompanying their 
parents from one region to another, from one 
maturing crop to the next. Very few would 
stay to graduate from high school. 

In August, charged with the education of 
twenty-two children, all reading below grede 
norms (among whom was Urry) and some unable 
to read at all. we began. Me began during 
those warm days of August fay asking the chil- 
dren to write to us end we would respond— 
write about anything, we said, and don't 
worry about spelling or punctuation, we 
added. Just write, but write et least three 
lines about a topic you're Interested In. 
Thet Is how we Inltleted the dialogue journal 
for a group of LEP students who were experi- 
encing extreme difficulties In reading and 
writing English. 

Host children responded, some reluc- 
tantly, and the next d^y turned In three 
lines— all except Larry, who submitted « 
blank sheet. Robert, his teacher, responded 
in the journel by esklng. "How can I answer 

{ou If you don't write to me?" The next day. 
arry wrote (all Journal entries are unedited 
for spelling and punctuation): "1 like math 
because I can count by five and tens. I like 
to write about Bo ft Be ft I like to draw the 
pictures ft write the...." His words then 
trelled off. reflecting the years that Larry 
hid spent In school learning little of what 
It would Uke to succeed. But Robert 
responded: 



•WW X (UJk. X .11. «M* 

*m*'X. .i^. utu. 



(Continued on p. 4 
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(Contfnutd frm p. 9) 
Uriy candidly iniwtrAdt 

^ ^A^^^l ttiit firit m6k. thofo iMtiil, 
hiUIng d«yt, Urry wit off. Hit tntrlst 
langthmd, and htt topics includftd: Mftit 
had bMn raadlno, hit dltllkot and llkei. 
football oi»«f fw attandod and tandlot um% 
ht parti cfpattd ln» ganat ha playad ("atar- 
d1ei«K poaoit ha particularly likad, Mf halt 
frlandi and their aetlvltUt togather, 
if ranging gaiwi with his taachtr (a footban 
gan« on Sunday). Ha oven began to pose 
questions— "have you play football wind you 
ware little with anther k1ds7"»and answer 
questions fron his Uacher: "Kould you like 
to Uam to play chessT" Urry responded: 

I uoght th§t eb9§9 tmw ilk dmtkon, 
m X no tew to play ohtekwn m Xot* 
Itev* you play dhaekmrt t cbintt* 

Larry perlodlcelly returned to his favoritt 
topic, the one he knew Mst about: "I went 
to the football field the Sunday that pass." 

Eventual 1y, as he becaiie wre co«fort- 
ab1e» confident and secure with his writlngi 
he began to write about his future: 



I*a BMyiag to m mm cJiit r*a going to 
finlnh wehool and X mm golling to 
oolloga and wtudy for a y—r and try tor 
tMC/Mr tecwuttt X lixe baing a taaehar. 

We also required our children to nake 
covers for their journals. This Is Larry's 
first cover.. ^ 

— r>i^* 




Once he had filled the pages of his first 
journal, Urnr asked whether he could begin 
another: "I like to Mke another Journal but 
this tlB« I win ittke the cover of the Jour- 
nal pretty not like this Journal." He then 



addadi "do you rtmber the frift day 1 didn't 
write guess like one line. I like writeing In 
Journal," ^d the effect that writing to 
his teacher and receiving raipontei had on 
tarry is seen on his elaborate second cover « 




^ The children wrote and read extensively 
throughout that year. By Nay. when they were 
already leaving for the fields, they had 
"published" twenty-two books consisting of 
their writings (Hayes and Bahruth 19ttS), In 
addition to writing dally In their journals. 

In August we had pre-tested our children. 
In January we again assessed, and in Hay we 
post-tested. Growth In reading con^rehenslon 
as Indicated on the standardlied assessiaent 
Instruisent employed by the Khool district 
revealed an average gain per child of three 
years. Those who were not reading or writing 
at all In August were now participants In 
Hay— they could read and write. 

The key to any success we had, of course. 
Is no secret. Ue began with the dialogue 
journal (DJ), which we refer to now as our 
"catalytic converter." It converted our chil- 
dren Into writers and readers. He believe It 
led to writing for a nua^r of reasons: It 
was not graded; there were no right or wrong 
answers so there was no risk; It was private 
and consisted of a friendly conversation 
between two people genuinely Interested In 
one another; there was no fear of ridicule; 
and It was fun. All of us looked forward 
with anticipation to see what the other had 
written. Additionally, the DJ consisted of 
chlld-lnltleted topics. Children could ask 
for and receive clarification on class 
asslgnaents. Children could ask for addi- 
tional exa^>les (I.e., wth probleas). Host 

(Continued on p. S) 
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(Continued frm p. 4) 

Iwportm. the OJ provided dilly feedbick In 
Unguige thet children could underit«nd» end 
i dally reading leifon. And the kind of 
OKprotflve writing that our children did 
quUt naturally led to the kinds of tranm» 
tlonal writing actlvltlei that are to lii^or- 
tant for school success, the writing that Is 
done In the content or acadenlc areas* 

From this one classroon filled with 
Larrys. we have this past year Introduced the 
dialogue journal In a school whose students 
do not fare well In the reading and writing 
tasks assigned tiv the teacher. Elghty-^flvl 
percent of the chlldrto In grades In 
this school are, second language learners 
of Cngllsh. all LEP. We have found that 
these children, once they discover th^ will 
not be •hamaered* (a word M^loyed fcy one 
student) for any infelicitous sentence or 
phrase, for ulsspelled Mords or Inappropriate 
punctuation, will not only write but they 
win tnjoy writing and they will laprove In 
their use of the written language, both In 
terns of content and of for*. We who direct 
and teach In the TCSt preparation progran for 
teachers and prospective teachers of uP stu> 
dents reconeend highly to our own students 
that they consider the benefits of using the 
OJ In their own language arts progran* We 
employ a OJ tdth thea, and we denonstrate 
our use that we value writing In our own 
lives* e 
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Peoiuroi of Seml'HiorAto Writings . 
One Stuiient'a Development 

*JuUttiiilltiitr, 

Spimtih BduMtlM DtvtlopnitRl C»at#r 

, At the Spanish Education Development 
tm) Center In Washington, DC, where 1 am an 
ta Instructor In the Adult Education Pro- 
orali, around 4Ut of our students are seml- 
Tlteratei that Is, they know that letters and 
words on paper have meaning, although they 
my not always be able to decipher thtm. 
Half of the CSl students have had less than 
six years of formal schooling In their home 
countries. Their literacy level In Spanish 
Is often low, resulting In reading and 
writing difficulties In English. 

In working on writing w1«:h these stu- 
dents, we give them controlled activities to 
develop their letter and word formation, 
which they haven't always mastered, as well 
as opportunities to express themselves 
fluently In writing In more extended text* 
Noving along a continuum from controlled to 
free-writing activities, we work on four 
types of writing: discrete Item activities, 
controlled compositions, paragraphs, and 
dialogue Journals. 

Students do discrete-item activities such 
as punctuation and spelling exercises and 
writing letters In print and cursive fprw to 
become aware of new writing features, prac- 
tice them, and add ihmt to their repertoire 
of writing skills. In controlled com- 
positions, which consist of following a mdel 
and altering parts of It, they work on these 
same skills In the context of longer Uxt. 
Paragraph writing Is an opportunity for stu- 
dents to use what they have learned In seml- 
contrelled writing to express Ideas of their 
own. Finally, dialogue Journals are the 
fretst type of writing that students do, 
because neither the topic nor structure Is 
controlled. A student may choose to write 
about any subject and In any form In the 
dialogue Journals. It Is our belief that 
utilizing these four types of writing In the 
classroom will provide a bridge from learned 
Items to free expression In writing. 

Curious about changes that might occur 
over time In students* frN-wr1t1ng, I 
decided to study the dialogue Journals of 
Haruja Bad Ho, a student from Peru who has 
been studying at SEU Center for over a year. 
Looking through early entries, I noticed four 
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(Contfnutd frop p. i) 

fMtur«i ihit utro prMlflent In th« iMgtnnIng 
itigei of Nr dUlogus Joumil wrUlng, 
f«itur«i Mhlch tro viilly quantlfUbU tnd 
•r« eonvMn to our ftudontf nUh fonul oduU' 
tlon dttflcUft 

"Pfuio polfttt t" Thsie *r« null Ooti 
in« ipptir o«ti«rw wordt In Ui« 
Mltfdlo of i lint Mhen ftud»ntt r«it 
thoir pond 11 after liborloutly 
wrUIng t word. Tl^cy iro itopi In 
the evolution of punetuitlon* often 
eppeerlng where cow»s or other 
Internil punctuitlon will to in liter 
writing. 

2. Interchtnoed cepltil end tail! let- 
ie£S. wepitei end vttW letters trt 
Interfpened throughout tentencoi end 
even within Individual wordi* These 
errors ere iMong e series of changes 
that take place In the writing of 
seiil -11 terete students on the letter 
level. 

5» Use of both printlne and curtlve 
wruina. Printing and cursive wrlt- 
mg ere used Interchangeably within a 
sentence and within a word. Errors 
of this kind are aaong niny changes 
that occur over tiae on the word 
level. 

Unnecessary connection or division of 
words, individual words are coo- 
necced or one word Is divided Into 
parts. These developMntal mrron 
occur along a contlnuua of changes 
that Uke piece over tiM on the word 
level. For exaaple, beginning 
literate students often copy words In 
e tingle line without ai\y spaces 
between words. Over tlae they begin 
to write words with tone spaces In 
between, and finally » a space between 
ever^ word. 

I followed these features In Haruja*t 
dUlogue Joumel entries rather than In her 
other writing because this was where the 
writes regularly and spontaneously, without 
at auch ulf- or teacher aonltorlng or oor- 
rtctlon ts In her other writing, providing 
an Imllcetloo of deve1ope»nt in the froest 
written context. I coapared Haruja*t first 
tlx consecutive dialogue journal entries fros 
July 1 to August 19, 1985 with her last six 



coniscutlve tntrlei fro^ Htrch 20 to ^rll 
1U« 19»6, concentrating on patterns of 
developmnt In these four areas. I found a 
re«iriiable reduction in pause points between 
the two sets of entries, with 21 out of 
words In the early set end only eight out of 
440 words In the later one. Even though 
Maruja wrote mre in the later saiple, she 
produced only around one>th1rd as Mny pause 
points. 

Use of capital and s«a11 letters also 
evolved from the first set of entries to the 
second. I«h11e the first set contained 91 
exanflei of Incorrectly placed capltels or 
SMll letters In the saiKple of 32d words, the 
second set contained only half as aany errors 
of this kind— SO In the 440-word saaple. 
Maruja*s writing had changed froa a Jmiblo of 
letter types with capital letters In eny 
position In the word, to words Mde up mostly 
of SMll letters placed where they belonged. 
In the beginning, she always wrote "F" end 
•K* and usually wrote •T" as capitals. 8y 
the last entry the correct use of capital and 
SMll forms of these letters had fully 
developed. 

Slallar changes took place In Naruja's 
printing and cursive writing. Oddly enough, 
she began by using prtdoalnantly cursive 
writing, but. Instead of connecting these 
letters, she left spaces between the* In « 
word, end Interspersed e few printed letters 
throughout. Her last entry was primarily 
printed, with e few cursive letters sprinkled 
In. She was experlaentlng with these two 
aspects of her writing end opted for 
printing. Changes back and forth froa cur- 
sive to printing both on the word and sen- 
tence level were still evident In her lest 
entry, but were euch less frequent. 

The last feature that S exealned was the 
connection of two words Into one or the 
separation of e single word Into two. 
Although this Is e typlcel feature of aany of 
our studeets* Initial writing, few oxenples 
occurred In Naruja's journal entries. She 
separated "saae tlaes" (soaetleas) and united 
'ofcurse' (of course) in the first set of 
entries, end I found very little change In 
this feature over tiae, with only scattered 
exaaples In the second set. 

The four features that I followed In this 
one student's writing seea to repr?sent 
points along a contlnuua of developaental 
progress In writing. Pause points aiy be 
Illustrative of punctuation developoent. The 

(Continued on p. 7) 



(Centlmitd fron p. 6) 

<nUrcliin8« of ciplUl irid utiU UtUri, And 
th9 MtftlAg pf cxirftve ind priniH ifrtKoa, 
ffPftsm • «U90 In ti»9 0tv«lopi«At of Utter 
fo.«itlM* Th« fnipproprlitt eonntetlon 
4UHm f ^rit miy wprtMnt tvolotlw oa • 
Wf4 Othftf rtitur«i, fMrtfifitttlve of 

d«¥6lOfM«nt or tfrUtna on • wnltAM «nd tfU* 
eoMfio ItvtU cMid affo b« itfenttffod ind 
rollotiod* tnofo t ciwie to look $x offtr odu* 
mors M oity Miy to obftnro tho tvolution of 
itytftnt Mratng tn dUlogtio jowmtU. 

I fouN III Mimli't nrltlng utrt to iHt 
mp 9pp9nmHU§ %im m to Oj^rfa^t wtth 

nttlOA of h«r t«i£her^i ontrfot to her, to 
other cUii tctWUtos. or to t conbtnatloo of 
fictori • 

NoMver, toecheri contlderfng uitns dU- 
109ve ioumili In • oduH lltericy profrM My 
find the reiuUi of thU effort tncouragfng. 
At a afntaiM, dfalogtie Journal writing apoeart 
to provide a context for yso of features 
loamtd and praetlctd In aore strolled writ- 
ing etterclfet . It any alto provide a place to 
acquire new features In an enjoyable and fr»e- 
wrltlm conttKt* 

CThe SCO Center Is a nonprofit, coRMinlty- 
based educational organlmion offering low- 
cost services to the residents of the predoal- 
nantly Hispanic neighborhoods of Adant Norgan, 
Cottfa^la NelghU, and Nount PloasantO o 



fttttarchiupoft 

, <lacqu1 Mhlsler's nasUr's thesis, «A Dia- 
logue Journal as a Means to Encouraging a 
Bilingual Studtnt to MHto Cohesively" (Uni- 
versity of Texas at Arlington, May, 1986), is 
particularly relevant to the theiM of this 
Issue. She coiparts the dialogue Journal writ- 
ing of one fifth ^ade student, *<hian,* a 
native Spanish speaker, with his In-class 
assays, focusing on cohesion. She discusses 
the role of the dialogue Journal In developing 
use of cohesive devices and oudlence awartness 
and In la^rovlng iJuan's attitude toward writ- 
ing. She shows that the dialogue Journal 
served as a very la^porttnt entree to llUracy 
for this student and an Important sourct of 
InforMtlon for hit ttachers about what he wis 
actually able to do In writing. Tha dialogue 
Journal allowed hfmi an opportunity to write 
(wherMS mch of his In-ciass Mting* 
fnvojvjd work shafts and britf «xtrclses), and 
In It tee was able to txprtss hlnsolf ouch aore 
tffoctlvtly thM lit could, at that point. In 
hit In-class mayi*t 
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Uiing DIatof up iloumnit for a Morp Mpanlngf 
CuHural OrlonUUoii Ctati 

* lUnwn Plmiat mh9m ftfAifft Cftin^ 

tv coordlniter had called the cU»s I m«s 
about to t«ach a *4rfM dais.* vut wh«n l 
factd those 26 Liotlans on the first day, I 
had m doubts. I Had never Uu^t such a 
high level beforo, nor such a large and 
varied class. This wis a cultural orienta- 
tion (CO) class, and In the l§ weeks beforo 

itudents left for the U.S.. t mi expected 
10 CMMunlcate a wrlad of cultural Issues to 
then. I had soae ideas about how to Uach 
these students, how to guide than to Uach 
theaiselves, and how to assess what they hid 
learned. »ut how was I to gain Insight Into 
their personal thoughts, address Individual 
nteds and problems, and encourage then to be 
open with ml Many of their true ftellngs 
would never surface In such a large group. I 
had to find a way In which they could. 1 had 
heard of other classes using dialogue Jour- 
nals and decided to experlaent with the tech- 
nique nyteir, adapting It to fit m students* 
needs and own goals. 

When I first intro^ced the Idea of key- 
ing a dlal^ue Journal , ay students were 
somewhat confustd. Evtn though I gave Uhm a 
long list of wiyt to coMMinlcate— asking 
questions, making CMnents on 00 lessons, 
practicing graiwir points* writing crea- 
tively, or Just tpllllng out anything that 
was on their arlnds— they were unsure of what 
I winted, having be«n used to a wch wore 
ttructurtd pducatlooal |yste« In which 
toachers* txpectatlons were aore clearly 
defined. Finally, I told then that 1 thought 
It was Iwportant for then to Iwprove thtir 
English, whereupon they fell to work. Of 
courst, I wanted to go far beyond Improving 
their writing ski lit, but m real aotlvts 
were to vague and complex that I didn't want 
to burden m students fay trying to oxplain 
thtn. Throughout the qrcle, 1 Itt then dis- 
cern for themselves yiat iv motives were fey 
what 1 oncouraged thtm to writt about Md how 
1 responded to tliat they had written. 

Though students wer« free to writo 
what they llktd In their Journals, many timts 
I givt them stnicturtd Ideas to focus their 
attention. I would ask them to relate their 
writing to what we had been studying In OU 
class, tither through dirtct comwnury, or 
by antwering an opcn-«nded question. Throuflh 

(Continued on p. «) 
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our cliff 4lfC4iiftoftf m HiUiUn, I wif 

to iff Ml iNfr M9l«)»dH of Afttf «til* 
tti^H tottirti Uitfft liivn wiif U i \tm\m 

m hm^ m could tM^lort Uim 
faniwf In tiM JourmU. I atto took oir- 
tUultr tntoroft Ifi or iwt tlw sm«- 

OMitf M oiMr conctmf «likii tliey Mt^t 
lim botfi too liihibUsd to o#prtii o^ly* 
rro« ilwlr Jwmil rvif^ui, I would itruc- 
turo 1n-€liif octlvltfot tmC nould focm on 
thoio coftcontfi* 

^ mny of m ftvdontft if0<e«4 foin 
Vmif imrfit\ mtrUi letlng tlitlr tri- 
ottieni) GiHurt «f iNjr feocuit lunef^ lit « 
ntK one* So« tn cUif nf tflicyfitO tht cofi» 
ctptf of tr^UioA, (Ivltimioo, Md i«ft» 
omtmion Md lioi« • 9foup of poopU could 
Inflvtficod tlitft. Throusli our dtKUfilon, 
m ftodtntt twtrt i^H to fto thit ofM cm, tn 
fici, koop OM'f mt «HfO* if»d tint U If 
opt MTong to iitrof l»ot^ otltortt • 1 wti gUd 
thit t h»d roid UMlr |«tumal ontrttt btforo 
Iho dtfcoftloo, fo ih«t 1 could roftr 
dtrtctW to thtlr concomf. rurtHtrfwrt, tlio 
difcutf lofi iwdo mn unto to tho ftod^itf 
thM If 1 hid iuit COM In froih oivt day itith 
qutitloAi ibout chiMtAfl tridUloMl culturt; 
our dtiC4tii1on nii fllvto onothtr dtMftftM 
btciutt tht ittfdtflti hid hid an opporttinlty 
to think ond trtto ibout tht topic ftrtt. 

SoMtlitti tht studtnts tilitd qutftlont 
tteut tdMt wMid ht roqulrtd of thtii tn thtlr 
ntM hOM. Soot Mtrt tlmplt ond ttrtlohtfor- 
«ird{ *Ootf tvtrjf ptrion In tht U.S. 90 to 
tht unlvtrtltyf* ttott, hMtvtr, mr^ mn 
conpltx tod It tooli i tot of tint amd con- 
stdtritlon to foni i rttpooit: *Oo tht 
AmrtoiA gtrlf ottd to 9it otrrlod with 
HKonoT Or inothtr rtfiigtt?* Itiot 1 rtipoodtd, 
I Mdt It citir to tht ftodtnt thit I could 
only MTtu fron m own txptrttnct or blit; 
tnothtr ptrton atght ansMtr vtry dtfftrtntly. 
Ofttn tht ftvdtnu nould mkt iUtOMntt such 
it: *A11 Ai«rtcint rtiptct hOAitt|'» Itn't 
thit right?* Thtn Mt hid to dttcui^ tht 
Ittiit to thiy could 9it « nert rtilSstle 
vft«. 1 hoptd thi(y rtillstd tiy tht «id thit 
thoft art vtfy ftif qutttfont thit cm ht 
•ntiMrtd In o att«OAd-drltd Mmotr; to 
9totri11io «nd sUrtotypt Mkti thinft tpptir 
dtctptlvtljf tiaplt. 1^ tht ttM tht cyclo 
wii oirtr, I think iioft of thtn hid rtillttd 
thit In ofdtr to loim tht truth of my 
Mtttr, ont Mttt txplort furthtr. 

Itcivso of thoAiiin tradition of rtUln- 
109 a ctruin forwil dlttanet bttwttn toichtr 
Md ttiidMt, t thoit^t iditQ I first btsin to 



Mork Mith IV fiudtnti tM*% t fhoutd not illow 
i^i9\f to m too clofd. Ciiy fimtllirlty 
iitfht dtfSoWt tht rofpm m ftlt for oich 
othsr. Still, toirhgrf iro hym^n bttnos and 
foti i ktnd of ktnihtp with thttr ftuotntf . 
Tht toichtr cifuiot thOM this foelinf in an 
ovtrt Mys It iuit Iw oiprtiiod tn fvbtit 
Miyi. t found tht ioumili i 90od 1^ of 
hulldtng Mrfonil rolittonthtpi with ttit- 
dtntt. Kithovt hiving to tnhirriif ourftWtf 
tn m rn^t m (m\4 um on i tptclil nli* 
tlonihip through tht iifttttn **ord. Thti did 
not Itfisn the rotpect httwfon ufi rithtf. 
It htt^^iontd tt* 6«ciuff of thff bond, 
fitudtntf Mrt tort irtlling to Ititon to m 
ind givt of thtniolyti In tht cliSf* and I 
Mii AOft gtnutntly Milling to pat it nuch 
tffort if t could Into iiiktnQ It tht btft 00 
cliif thit It could ht. 0 

^ IThlf irttcit ti txctrptfd fron an artlclo 
of tht fiw titlft In Pittiot. i joumil of 
rtfugtt tducitton, Vol. 2, Ho. 2 (Stmr, 



...iro Inttricttvi nord procttforf thit htip 
a Uichir crtiU htr hilf of i irUttn con- 
vtrfitloA>*1n Engl If h, Frtnch or Spintih-- 
wlth Mimr ttudtntt. Mhtntvtr m ongigt tn 
fict-to*fict conytrfitton. mt ilgmi turn* 
tikfng In Miny Miyi, but wit ofttn ^ ttying 
iOAithlng and wilting for t rotpontt* Mtth 
^ Plilofl Hiktr. you an writt to itudtntf 
ind int tor iMfo Will Itivt *piUfot* Mhtrt 
thKjf an rttpood liur. It fort cliit, t 
tticbtr ttftft tht coipuur dttk to wriu t 
string of both QPtCKil. and PCRSUML ntttigof . 
Littr. ont at a tl«t, studtnts *hold up thtlr 
tnd of tht convtrsitlon* on tht ootputtr. As 
soon OS a studtnt rtacts to tht toichtr *s 
stqutnu of Ntsstgts, tht computtr prints out 
i p1iyscrlpt-<«ith tht ttichtr and that stu- 
dtnt OS tht prlnclpil actors. 

BIHnguil Engllsh>Spinlsh iod Engltsh-frtnch 
vtrslont for Appit It conputtrs, «r*th a 
Uwr's Out di ibout tue progrw and dtaloguo 
Journal «rltlng In gmtraU ar« aval labia 
froM Intorloim for «t Box M2, 
Cirdlff-hy-tht-Sti, CA 92W7. look for tn 
irtlcit on thtst orotr—t la tht ntjct U4w* 
of gialoout: 
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Mofp Crttilvt L«Afuaf 0 U m 

III Itimlng * fortttf^ UA|Miit« imM$r 

dMtf efUfl flM liAMifo Httfffif Nlpfyl 
•iriy ffi tlwlr Ittming, ilmy iM«t 

thtn to ^uc« iM^tMto wUd • ftKtft of 
«c<0N9Hihii§ni iAtf tut focyro fooUrii liiit 
INy iff fptiiiift9 cormtly, foftHnfi to 
fmportiDt wlitf) OM U tfytne to i»»coiH profi- 

Ifi rtidtns tUt dUtoovo Joymilf of 
^^i^lAf 1% tttt^tt, I ofton m mHmtM 
of tlit rt|!ifi§ft m tmi\Hf Ufmif% Mt* 
timi, i^iUH niy Uko lovira) fomi. Urn 
ittttfMtt wttH tilt biitc* *i«iit*f j^r 
AMtT* Mm i% mry,» froo tlift tlity 

my H»vt 00 to Uit ttti of *i \<U...* p«t- 
ttffif*! lilt to pity NU,» n Kit yott,' 
tU. ttfth btolwilfia fto4Mtt» i tcctpt Mill 
it an oirly %Un or tiittr tftvaloptoot, lAd 
lA f|f mpoftm I «tt«ipt to tetid on tlw 
1ifi9ui9t tint If tNft, 

Unfortofiitoly, stodtnti cin *tUU out* 
00 • pitttm, Md It an btcooo « Cfvtcit. 
itatift ^ tft not profieltAt In CofHih, 
thty oily hivt rtMlntd In ESL cUiiti ti thty 
•ovtd rroii ont trtdt to tnothtr, «t)trt th^ 
tei¥t totn touglit ood rtUuoht ctrtiln flittd 
ptiTAfttt ond ttfittnctt until XMv trt rttn- 
forcod ond oliiott Otttonitlc, tnty mcli t 
Itvtl of ctftilnty tfltli parts of t)it lanyiiitfi 
that tlwy knotf, and do not pro^ftif biyond 
tliat. For txaaiplt, ont ttudnit of mtnt t«io 
truly lovtd writing In hit Journal liiwild 
wrlu ahoMt toiat topic and than wrlt^ tht 
patum, •! Ilkt.... "Oo yo« llfct..»r If 
ht told m about a mm ht had playtd. ha 
ondtd «rtth, n llHtdtht oant. Oo you lUt 
tht oantr Cach day mt tht taw with hi*. 
ttlllM m i^Uvtr It Mat ht had on hit nlnd 
and than otlng tht taat patttm* For thit 
ttodtot, tht paturo i«it vary fti»ctlonal—« 
taft way U ond ont topic ond fcttp irltlng 
ontll ht thooaht of anothar topic. 

Tht ittt ^ patttmt bjf thlt stodtnt has 
cattttd «t to ftthlok IV original otgativa 
raactloo toward tht ott of patttmt ond to 
iot that thty can ht functional at otrUlo 
ttoM In llttracy ^ItMant. NoMtvtr, ttu- 
daoti do not4 to noirt out of utlng fluid 
lanpuagt pattamt to wort crtatlvt languapt 
«tt. and I btllttrt that o taachtr wting 
4lal09ft iottmalt can attitt In that davalop- 
mtnl, Thlt can bt dona In ttirtral ««yi»*ty 



virying tht pitltrn, by adding #uni lo tht 
original pitiam, by CAanglnf Mit «rd$f of 
tht patltmf « or Introdt^cing h&m pitttmt 
ftlattd to noM tQ^lcf««all ways of Mppit* 
minitng or brtailng tht pitttm. Whan Iht 
Hudeni wrttti fowtlhtng lilt* *l tlit mt 
gaM,* tha iMHhtr wlghi add a dalall about 
Iht gMot *t can ito you Hit tht handball 
gawa.* TIm or location could ha addadt 
*fii, you lilt tht gawt wa play at recast* or 

rut thf ftittt m play wm tht oiher 
clatf •* liairifing tht iialo»tnt un alto help 
to CKanga tht paittm i#>ltt uilng tht tana, 
foul liar vocabulary} ''fht handball gmo It 
tht ona you lilt.** with tort advanctd ttu- 
dantt, atling *m)fV can tncoaragt than to 
tlab^att and utt wort crtatlvt languagti 
giving Vim a cholct can mlt wndtntandlng 
and rttoonding tti(pltri *ltlyr did you lilt 
tht boolT Vat It fuwurl Mat It tad?" 

(oftatlawf tht taaciitr way tlwply want to 
rtfpond to tN ttudtnt*f tooic * but uio vtry 
llttlt of tht ttudent*t languaga, it In thlt 
rttpontt to cut of ttudanttt 

SludantJ rois^ t teil. itowriow 
S plMV ball* Th§ mat d*^ I 



Ttatharj 



H§\t hall In *tm if* M*if 
^ith (th» boyt firit of oar 
II. 



of ttm tMMk. 

min will me bt h*r« tblt 



Itlth thttt btglnning f tudtntt , ntw titaitats 
addtd to tht ttudtnt*t original patttm ond 
ntw languagt that It Introductd nttd to ba 
addtd with HMnlng and In centoxt, to aid In 
tha ttudiflt*i coaipr^itntloo. 

Olalogut journal t art an ojictlltot pi act 
to guldt ftudMtt In tt^tlt wayt o^ay fron 
froMfl, fawlllar luiguaga patUmt and to 
i»vt thon along In thair languagt dtvtlop- 
•wot. Stvdtott havt tiat to road, procttt, 
ond qotttlon If thty do not uAdarttaod. Thty 
can rovltw what thty havt rtad. wnich rtln- 
forctt It ond htlpt thon to captort and 
rtUlo ntw wordt and patttmt. t 
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COHnKINCi^fUKTATIONS 

V9n mil Wf«iwtt4 « nm CwffsKon 
tn MiHtlfii CiMfOfiiU. In Hirtli. ttUii l*ft« 
4ffftr«At milm* 

THIi 4iHw>9 wUo^tww contlitM of III 
ttoumtl frK«fit 

Uur«ii Viwftt, Altiiif^ C*iiW«tly Ulln* 

fMrlM JwfMl mXr\%% $lm$ *rtUi 
4ifiU 0mm Uiclitf *i roll fr«i 
ffi«»iy mtimr mi t»tli»t«f t« r«no* 
wrlttr, iiMJ «lw cl>ii»9tf teific Ui€*»tf 

Olfoiffti ptftoMi JOMffttl irHlftf *t • 

rrt ¥ltli Ui Mt of eoft*«iilo»» 
i cUit In whten ptrsonil iourwil 
writing U otntril* stv^tt and U«c»Mr 

€0«»»nt«oni o»tr tint, «Jti»o«#i lli«r trt 
nlng. 

four MMtf mn Abotit dItloffM iMf^^ 
vrUIng* •rttii m. •Itntfiiiry fUiOMtf t 

•OUI09M iouma) wrttlnf und U»t K^ltl- 

0^ Kfttft Ctnitr for #wr«e4 

llnfiylttlcf 

Sh9«a pitur«t ^ triMtotlcil tcquUI- 
tlon In Hit 41al09tM ioitmal m-mnt of 
fiitUi rtteff* btflnMog MliH 
Ittnitrt. A1tliOtt9h tHo JootmU 
oMtf strictly for oMHtntettlon «IU no 
foan on arMMttcal acoiracy. tto^it 
tfH0Mtritotf tncrtiMd accuracy In m 
0M of c«rulo gratoMtlcal foms ottr a 
yoar'f ilno* 



41^ «ilth heiflnf-fn^rtlrttf iiwiwiit 

*Co»»fftftw In <»s*f uyOtMfVwHjftj* 
4m motftlni, liiHonil tttimUal 
tftitUyta for Ww 0*if 

«rrnin| can d»iwiilriit m\f «it of 
oromlMilon mt coitailon In wriUc^i 
Wii, md aff»« tiMii trlilni can 
fo«ur 1in9t»i9t Objtctlfliy m oetalln* 
MiHie aiiirtntsf , a* a taaciwr nmm 
ooin %9 ^« i il»d«fll MS uH and ^ 
H s^rar In a cwrtmtlw*!! 

•Tivt dtal09wa ioyrnil and rocontt ivad «if» 
rlcyluA lliwry* .... . 

»OAnlt tltatn-Unf, Mtilonal Ttciwilcal 
inftUvU for tua teaf 

S<tf9tftf tJ»at dlalofw ioenial wltlM 
pfOfldtf a Oatii for roHwaolninf UiH 
ifftw^lloof mat Urn foiU of adaca- 
ilon, m Mtun of it«Ot«t»Uitl»er 
rtUtloniUlpi, m parpoit of nrltlnt* 
•lid iodgMntt Mil mi conttlUiUi 
"fOOd* trltlni. 

*Dla)09iia JoumtH and Um Inuractlvt 
itiCiilog of nadloQ* 

Nir^irtt miMorUi, Callaiidtt CoUtfo 

In courui mi Intolta tnWitlta road- 
Int, dlal09i*a Jottmal iriiinf protldti a 
fonM for dttamlnlnf mi if)»«gta 
fttf^it aro ringing to 1^ laitt, for 
Orlfiging ftvdont otrctptlont ooro 
clowly In lino 

twi, and for nodalllng raiding ttrata- 
glti and Kiggtitlng alurottlva Urato* 
gift Uiat ttttdantt olgHt ott. 
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*Rtadlng for Oiltwral ImHHUj ^a Um 
of tM Dialog Joomal In tua L2 
Claffrooo* 

Mirgirot S. Sltfftfli.w» IlllnoU Stato 
Unlvtrslty 

Cm tht dIalOfiM So^tmI U wad to 
toacH ESL stttdwitf timi ^lean 
oiiltaro and In^rovo tHalr loading and 
coNOOsltlon iMlli ilwiltanaowlyl 
SUfftAfon Iftvastlgatts tHlt qmtlon li 

(Contlfwad on p* U) 
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• rtftoAil f»ml Mill f»r # 
of tin tl<«#nt, ti^fft ft#tfe>Dii mm 
In «ii Cll ^Hi^iHtoii 4mn9 f#e^i^t«o 

of tilt »m%t tlw jMmtlf mn oftlltctttf 

SUfftllMN) And • tMdltAI tfiUtlKt 

rtwwidti u tlif fAtflt«« Uiff it4i* 
^li fill mi ilii^ftttd i^wt isfetn l« 
fifttf *i ft-f »y i«<f-*iBfy* i iHtctlti 
itoryi 

Htfteniti too% ftvtri) tftfrtrttit fftmi. 
Sttftftntt* 9mtlo«t« hiticli rmttd fr«ii 
tlw llttral %9 Inftftfltlil, mm 
».mnn4* m4 mjf frrort In Inttryrtt^* 
%im of tiM ieil tdtfrttiod. IHa 
Imtrwclori ilM Mlt^ ^iitiiloiii tliit 
•fiCMritttf tilt ft«dtiiti to coo^rt «etf» 
miotf tutf tctloDf tA tilt mn\ to liut 
bt Aonul md tMro^tttt In tMfr 
OM cvltttrti. 0111119 ttotfioti to 
Ifittr^m tilt Mitvlor of nrim* cMr* 
octtn on tUt teiti of AMflut oomt* 
tiity probtd «tei^r ItvtU of foftrtftc* 
109. flMlljr* tlMaf oRCoyfiOtd ttoOOAit 
to tfttotto ditriotfn tntf to mpva 
iffoctlvtly to tlioii. 
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0|Aioaic ft tilt nmlttuf 0m vitt, tentfiu, mi §r tfiiiofwt 

jnitrttt tUTM^ cottttmiMf, fiMictioiiil tmnrMUmt mmtfi («f«illy) 
ItifBtrt Uic*tri* lUti fftmlHtti^ fmitfit m luromtl unutf of 
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inco. Wifco <iiocai m^u to »<>«>^o|fc»ggyL. 
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This afforded me the opportunity to explain 
some adult actions which seemed unjustified 
at first glance. 

As a result of this experience In Journal 
writing, class eventually began thinking 
as a class, not merely as Individuals striv- 
ing to meet their own needs. They began to 
accept each other and actually could laugh 
together at their own shortcomings and some- 
times outrageous behaviors. 

Upon reflection, I have concluded that 
dialogue Journals are definitely a benefit 
for me. They enabled m to understand so 
much more about :itudents and the reasons 
for their actions. By the time the year 
ended, I felt very close to them. Although 
many of n^y non •contract hours were spent 
writing to nty students, I knew something very 
Important was happening each time we 
corresponded. • 



A Principars View of Dialogue Journals 

• Jan Mulvaney, former Prindpal, 
Bucknell Elementary, Fairfex CPS 



••What can I try next? Tve tried every 
teaching, behavioral and classroom management 
strategy I know and nothing Is working with 
this classl What do you suggest I DO?" If 
you are a principal, you may have heard these 
questions recently. If you're a teacher, you 
may have asked them. 

Over the past seven years as I have 
worked In a variety of support roles to 
teachers, I have frequently needed another 
trick In n\y bag** to offer teachers as an 
alternative to use In the dally challenge of 
meeting the needs of students. At the 
beginning of last year, I became Interested 
In dialogue Journals when I was seeking 
alternatives to suggest to a teacher whose 
sixtii grade class was presenting unique con- 
cerns. [See the article ''Yes, Teacher, 
There Is Hopel,** by Hary Austin In this 
Issue.] The traditional techniques and 
''tried and true strategies" that had always 
worked for this teacher, or for me. In pre- 
vious settings were not working! 



As I listened to an explanation of Ik>w 
dialogue Journals could be used to Improve 
classroom communication, mind Immediately 
Jumped to the possibility of suggesting 
dialogue Journals for this particular class- 
room, where the need was to create cohesion 
and some compatibility among the students. I 
explored the Idea with the classroom teacher 
and our counseling resource teacher, and we 
decided to order a set of blank Journals and 
begin as soon as they arrived. 

From wiy perspective as a principal, 
dialogue Journals made the major difference 
for this class. They provided the structure 
for these benefits to emerge: 

• Students began viewing their teacher as 
a caring individual who was working to sup- 
port them, instead of as an authority figure 
trying to control them. 

• A respectful rapport and understanding 
between students was developed. 

• Class problems were resolved in a posi- 
tive way. 

• Each student received support in a very 
personal, positive way. 

These classroom benefits brought further 
positive results; most important were fewer 
behavioral problems being referred to the 
office and a positive, confident teacher able 
to handle a very difficult situation at a 
high level of professionalism. 

Obviously, the teacher of this classroom 
is due much credit for her openness and 
willingness to try a new strategy, and for 
giving her time. and energy to respond to each* 
entry. I saw the time she spent as an 
excellent investment, because it created the 
improved student behavior which allowed her 
to do the Job she. was hired to do— teachl 

I have added dialogue Journals to list 
of alternatives which I can offer teachers 
when the circumstances, and the individual 
teacher's needs and personality, seem appro- 
priate. I find it is the kind of viable 
option which results in positive changes for 
both teachers and students. • 



The Safety Valve 

- Cyndy Sheiton 

Huntington Park High School, LAUSD 

I have been using dialogue journals In qy 
senior high school English classes for the 
pa^t three years. I do not correct the 
writing In the Journals, but I do give stu- 
dents points for the amount they write;' in 
addition, they may turn them In i4ien they 
wish, and we do not have a certain amount of 
time each period for Journal writing. 

I have found numerous benefits to me, the 
teacher, that are not per se related to the 
students* writing Improvement. First, I have 
noticed that I am able to develop a much 
closer relationship to all of qy students 
than time would permit In the classroom 
without using the Journals. Second, I find 
that I can use the Journals fbr behavior 
modification— theirs and mine. 

Maf\y of ny students are Intimidated 
me. I'm big, blonde, and brash, and worst of 
all, Pm loud. While they are often hanging 
on every word I say, roaoy would die rather 
than talk to me. However, many of them love 
"talking" In the Journals. Some of them will 
make a comment In the Journal about what went 
on In class that I know they would not feel 
comfortable saying out loud. 

Some of the students In oy fourth period 
this last semester, for example, loved to 
goad me Into talking about sexism— >I had an 
unusually vehement, macho bunch of senior men 
In the class. 

t found that students who would not Join 
Into the discussion would comment on the 
discussion In their Journal entries. The 
women, who seldom vocally supported views, 
would write about their thoughts on the sub- 
ject. One young woman started to explore her 
boyfriend's reaction to her working and his 
double standards. One of the young men who 
agreed with part of what I had to say con- 
tinued to try to correct "the errors of ny 
wayward thinking" by quoting other teachers 
and different material that he was reading. 

The second clear benefit to me Is that 
students who are frustrated with me or the 
class have some place to vent their frustra- 
tion^ The Journals are safe. The ones who 
are upset with me find out quickly that while 
I usually fight back with them— via the* 
Journals—I will not let what th^ say In the 
Journal affect what I say to them In class. 

Hy seniors must write a term paper which 
I find as frustrating to teach as they do to 



I find as frustrating to teach as they do to 
learn. Our mutual frustration causes a high 
stress level during that time. As they 
research, I have them check with me to make 
sure that they are doing the process the way 
I want them to do It. One student resented 
the way I wanted to check each step and tried 
to confront me on It In class. I would not 
let him argue about It dur'^ng class time— It 
was a time-waster and detrimental to the edu- 
cational environment for the others. In his 
Journal he raged every day for two weeks 
about how childish the checks were and how he 
refused to do them, but he did turn In the 
paper— albeit %flthout the checks— and passed 
the class. 

Another student. Hector, virtually 
screamed at me In his Journal for several 
days after the first progress report because 
he felt his Journal should have earned more 
points. At one point, he asked a series of 
questions that I didn't onswer; he then wrote: 

I'm not trying to change try grade by 
exprBBsing ny opinion. Xou know m 
better than that. I think your 
mieaing the pointy I notioe you only 
anatJer the queetiona that oonoem you 
not the Journal. 

I wrote back: 

I'm not going to be dictated to by an 
IS^year^ld uith a bad attitude. Xou 
don't hxmt informations you uant to 
attaok. So buaa off. 

His answer: 

BMMMMMMaMMMMM0 I'm 17 yeoTB of age. 
Enough of theae belUooae oomnmntoa^ 
tiona. I did aome extra aredit^^ite 
a ao 'n' eo poem. There will be more 
by Monday but thia onea really to 
cover up if I get a bad grade. 

1^ response: 

Ood^ I'm glad that ia overi I have 
trouble ataying mad. 

I love that exchange. And It Is Indica- 
tive of the value of the Journal as a tool of 
real communication. I think teachers and 
students spend too much time together not to 
get angry with one another. It Is vital to 
give students the right— and the right 
place— to blow off steam. I believe that 
using the Journal as a safety valve Is one of 
Its most Important uses. ^ 

[Cyncty Shelton Is spending this school year 
as a teacher-researcher with the UCLA Writing 
Project, studying her own use of dialogue 
Journals.] 



Dialogue Journals in Marketing Education 



* Kathy Andersen^Smlth 
Broadntck SHS, Annapolis 

In an effort to Implement a useful 
approach to qy school's writing across the 
curriculuB program* last year I began using 
dialogue Journals with 8(y Marketing Education 
Work Experience students. Rather than find- 
ing this approach the burden on me that I 
anticipated* the experience of dialoguing 
with flQf students has been enlightening and 
enjoyable for fl|/se1f, and I believe It has 
proved to be a good educational experience 
for them. 

Host lBportant» our dialogues have helped 
me achieve a nu8d>er of goals for this 
class. The dialogue Journal has helped me 
keep closer tabs on the work lives of i^y stu« 
dents. It has helped me to know each student 
In wi^s I might not have within the con- 
straints of the classroom. Dialoguing has 
helped me to advise and counsel students on a 
variety of topics Including future educa- 
tional and career plans. Perhaps most 
valuable to me as a teacher, the use of the 
dialogue Journals has enabled me to keep the 
marketing education curriculum relevant to 
the needs of the students through their feed- 
back to me. 

An example of a typical dialogue In 
class goes like this: 

S: The work ian^t that bad, but I definitely 
n§0d nvra money and mre houn. I wuld 
likM t0 find another Job tdth $nope houra 
and more pay. Vm gonna oontinue to 
look. 

T: If you are going to oontinue to look, 
ha:oe you ooneidered keeping thie Job 
duHng the day in order to get the 
expeHenae, cmd looking for another Job a 
oouple of nlghte a we^? 

Ue continued to discuss this particular topic 
for about three weeks until the student had 
clarified in her own mind what she wanted to 
do about her Job. 

I have found coupling students* dialogue 
Journal writing w^th Friday wage; record 
completion works effectively* Each Friday, 
when the students enter class they pick up 
their Journals along with their wage folders. 



They generally read s;y comments and begin 
writing In their Journals; vAien the Journal 
writing Is finished, they fill In their wage 
record. Each week, I suggest a topic related 
to their work experience, but always 
encourage them to abandon the suggested topic 
if they prefer only to address n^y comments, 
discuss something Important In their life or 
an Issue from class, critique recent activi- 
ties, or Just "Jot down some thoughts." 
About ten to fifteen minutes of ciasstlme Is 
needed for the confined tasks of Journal 
responses and recording of wage information. 
When done, both Jcnirnals and wage records are 
returned to a locking file cabinet— assuring 
the students of confl dental Ity. 

I have found that I am usually able to 
read and react to about twenty Journals In an 
hour. As both qy students and I become 
accustomed to this kind of direct. Informal 
conversation, the time It takes to react to 
Journal comments tends to decrease. 

One more comment about time— the dialogue 
Journals may take me an hour or so to resptmd 
to once a week, but so much of the Individual 
counseling that once took up valuable class- 
tlme is now accomplished through the dialogue 
Journals. 

In their Journals, ^ students have 
shared with me such diverse Issues as the 
fear of crossing a bridge on the route to 
work, future entrepreneurial plans. Job 
changes, distress over an upcoming family 
move, and future educational plans. Even 
though thc^ can write about anything, the 
majority of their comments are school- or 
work-related. Those that aren't are usually 
problems that affect the student's school and 
work performance directly, and It's Important 
for me to know about them. 

Being aware of the variety of Issues that 
are discussed by the students In their Jour- 
nals has definitely made me a more effective 
teacher and work coordinator. In addition to 
all the benefits for me in using dialogue 
Journals, I believe that these dialogues have 
helped me create In the mind of the students 
the Image of the teacher as a htmian being who 
has a life outside the classroom. • 



rime • The Greatest Gift We Can Give Another 

- LeslM Reed 

"Oh, yes, I'd love to do dialogue Jour- 
nals with qy class but I Just don't have the 

tlMl" 

How frequently I have heard that— and so 
has everyone t4)o has spent sooe tline explain- 
ing dialogue Journals to another teacher. 
Hy first reaction Is: "If you only knex what 
the InvestoKnt In that tine would be for you, 
as well as your class, you couldn't afford 
not to take the time." 

Each of us has the same amount of tine- 
no question about that. Our choice lies In 
the Investnent of our time which «ri 11 reap 
the most good for us and our students In the 
long run. Clearly, time In response to Indi- 
vidual Journal entries adds up to an enormous 
value to BOTH teacher and student. 

Time has been called "the greatest gift 
we can give another." A friendly chat lets 
another know that you care because you have 
taken time for them to stiy what It was they 
wanted to tell you. But our young people 
seldom have the total undivided attention of 
an adult for the length of time they would 
like. Parents are often busy with homemaklng 
cares during the Yew hours when students are 
home; teachers have many other students tiAio 
want to be "heard" and commitments to 
fulfill. 

Of course, there are always those 
"aggressive" Individuals who make their Ideas 
known verbally In spite of the limited 'amount 
of time available— and as a result, those t^o 
are less demanding are Itift feeling even more 
frustrated because thety were not able to add 
to or refute what was being said. Faced with 
this, all of us would certainly agree that 
the Ideal would be ten minutes each day 
devoted to each student as an individual, 
without tny distraction. Not only could we 
allow each student to tell us what Is on his 
or her mind, but the student would be helped 
by the very process of anticipating the 
opportunity, and formulating the message to 
be shared. With a class of 35, that would 
take about 5.8 hours. Absolutely Impossible! 

Yet It Is Just this "impossible" that 
dialogue Journals manage to provide for those 
willing to Uke the time— not six hours but 
30 minutes to an hour each day at iqy level 
(elementary). 



Teachers may understand the benefits to 
students, but wonder of what value it Is to 
them. Early In our educational careers, we 
learned the basic principle of Immdiate feed- 
back or response to stimulate the learner's 
active thinking and motivation. Ue assume 
that principle applies only to our students. 
Yet as working Individuals, we also need this 
dally stimulation, this Immediate feedback, 
to keep us fresh, vital, and to give us a 
deep sense of knowing that we are essential 
to the educational process. The dally 
responses through dialogue Journals do Just 
thatl 

Unfortunately we spend too much time In 
meetings that dull our thinking, annoy us and 
make us feel that time has been wasted. Here 
Is an antidote to those feelings— real 
response, genuine feelings and the variety 
and challenge that only a wide-awake group of 
students can provide. After a long, often 
difficult day, writing In the Journals Is a 
catharsis which leaves me feeling good about 
oorself, stimulated by "what was written, and 
eagerly thinking ahead about doing what I 
enjoy so much— having real contact with real 
learners. 

For those teachers whose real stu^llng 
block Is mountains of papers to grade, I say, 
"Of course, but have you taken a good look at 
your grading process and assessed Its real 
value to the students and to you?" There are 
ways of structuring your class so that the 
accountability of the assigned task Is so 
clear and specific that your "grading" time 
Is cut way down, and student self>e valuation 
time Is Increased. Value of time spent on 
each of your tasks, relative to Its worth to 
the student and teacher, becomes the equation 
for creating the time you need. 

Taking the time for dialogue Journals not 
only benefits vff students; It serves to vali- 
date me as a teacher and learner. Such a 
worthwhile Investment! • 

• [LESLEE REED Is the Los Angeles sixth 
grade teacher whose use of dialogue Journals 
was discovered and studied by Staton, Shuy, 
and Kreeft In the original NIE-sponsored 
study (1982) and In a second NIE study of ESL 
students (Kreeft, Shuy, Staton, Reed and 
Norroy, 1985). These studies resulted In the 
widespread understanding and dissemination of 
the concept and practice. She continues to 
provide readers with !«r expert, sensitive 
views on dialogue Journal use and benefits.] 
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RBSEACH ONTEACHER STRATEGIES 

Exploring the Effects of Glib Responses 
to Journal Entries 
• Rob Titmey, OMo Stat* Univtrsity 



I had two reasons for wanting explore 
the use of dialogue journals In m undergrad- 
uate language arts class. I wanted to Intro- 
duce dialogue Journals to them, and I wanted 
to explore Mhat would happen when respon- 
ses were aore or less sincere. Froa ay 
observations of peer response groups, 
teacher-studmt conferences and evaluative 
coanents on student papers. I recognized that 
teachers often responded In different ways 
(at different tines) to students, end that 
soiM studmts never paid nich attention to 
those sets of comnents which tended to be 
aloMst glib (e.g.» 'good work. I liked the 
way you developed your topic"; or "needs soae 
work^). 

To explore with students the effect of 
different types of responses. I decided to 
systeaiatlcally vary the way I responded to 
their entries. I chose three response pat- 
terns: glib, personal and reflective. A 
glib response Is one that Is sinllar to the 
VTto 15 word responses that I (and. I 
believe, many teachers) tend to conpose. For 
exanple* a glib response to a student's con- 
cern night Involve one or two Insubstantial 
statenents pertaining to what was discussed. 
A personal response involved sharing personal 
experiences or views which paralleled those 
of the students. I would often talk about nv 
own experiences as a teacher, writer or stu- 
dent. For exaa^le. In response to one of ny 
student's descriptions of their Initial 
attempts to conference with a student, I 
discussed sone of ny own successful and 
unsuccessful attempts. Reflective responses 
Involved the use of questions which were 
Intended to have the students think about, 
explain or elaborate upon certain ideas. For 
example t a reflective response to a student's 
description of a teaching encounter night 
Involve some reactions, but would be mainly 
questions encouraging the student to think 
more about what happened. 

Over the course of the semester, we wrote 
back and forth at least ten times. To exam- 
ine the effects of different response 
patterns, I assigned students to one of six 
possible combinations. Some students 
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received personal response patterns to three 
letters, then reflective followed by glib; 
other' students received reflective followed 
by personal and then glib; yet others began 
with gllbt 4nd so on. 

Uhat happened? It depended on the ^pe 
of response the student received. Students 
who received personal and reflective respon- 
ses were Mger to write back to we. Thty 
felt as If I had responded to their concerns 
and addressed their explicit and la^illclt 
questions; they becaoe nore Involved In the 
course. At the save tine, their confidence 
as writers grew. 

If a student received a glib response, 
his or her desire to write back dlivtnlshede 
Soae coi^plalned that th^ did not know What 
to s^y md. In fact, the asount of writing 
they generated lessened. Interestingly, $tu«- 
dents did not coaplain about receiving this 
type of response unless th^ had received 
sone which were either personal or reflec- 
tive prior to the glib response. The 
following letter froa one of oy students will 
give you a feel for how students reacted to 
glib responses once they had experienced 
other kinds of responses. 

Rob^ 

Jn vaur rMporm^ to my amoand t#ttar 
(concerning foodbaok), ifou oaid you don^t 
kncu if you gip§ good feedback. Veil, to bo 
truthful, I tXLB dioappointed at your roeponoe 
to m third letter (about tike ocean), lour 
reeponee uoe ''Me, too. Thanks for eharing 
your writing. X love the ocean, too." A» 
Boon ae J read that J thought ''Je that allf^ 
I felt CM if I hod preeented a problem (my 
difficulty in figuring out a my to record 
uhat I had experienced). I wtderetand tliot 
you are not Dear JIbby: T ulmh that you could 
hope either ehared a eimilar experiwce or 
euggeeted eome poaeible eolutione. I haoe 
been pleaeed with your feedback on my firet 
Cffd eecond lettere. I woe Juet dieappointed 
with thie laet one. 

Laurie 

P.8. I hope t)iat you don't think I m too 
direct. 

(Please note that although ^y response was 
soMwhat personal. It was very brief and 
lacked any substantial response to her 
concerns.) 

Toward the end of the semester, we took 
time out to reflect upon the use of dialogue 

(Continued on p. 8) 
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(Continued frooi p. 7) 

Journals and I told thea.hoM t had purposely 
varied the responses I gave. As mb discussed 
what happened, we agreed that the Journals 
enabled us to address a variety of concerns 
and Issues which otherwise would have gone 
unexplored. It enabled us to establish a 
fora of coHMBil cation. Froa hqt perspective. 
It i^oved to be Invaluable for counselling 
students who were conteaplatlno dropping out 
of the progran. They were relieved to 
discover that I was not as Insincere as oty 
occasional glib responses would suggest and 
that. In fact, I had as nuch difficulty con- 
Dosing then as they had receiving then. 
Indeed, the experience of receiving a glib 
consent would not be forgotten. Host Inpor- 
tantly, nany of us realized that these 
encounters with gllbness had cured us of 
responding this wiur to others* 

Just as a sIdMOte, the findings I have 
described pronpted ne to ask Mother ques- 
tion. Uould elementary school children 
eirt>race Journals and be equally susceptible 
to the effects of various kinds of responses?. 
In a follow-up study at the elenentary level, 
the children were even no re sensitive to the 
various responses they received. • 



Mapping Conversational Roles 
in Dialogue Writing 

• Martha iC Dolly, Froitburg state College 

Researchers have long been studying what 
goes on between teachers and students In 
cUssrooos, Including teachers* uses of 
questioning to control classroon Interaction. 
A new and i>ron1s1ng area of study Is Interac- 
tion In dialogue writing, which allows both 
partners to use a wider variety of strategies 
and language functions than Is possible in 
the classroon. Hy dissertation research pro- 

foses a neans of napping dialogue Journal 
nteractlon so we can evaluate how fully we 
are encouraging our students to participate 
In shaping the written dialogue. 

We know fron- research Md experience that 
dialogue writing allows students an opportun- 
ity to develop language abllltlei they don't 
often get a chance to practice In the cUss- 
roon: to pursue topics of their own chooslna 
(even questioning the teacher In the process) 
and to learn to extend and lunage discourse. 
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both oral and written. But there seeets to be 
a great deal of variation In the aaount of 
responsibility students assuoe. Sone stu- 
dents readily noainate and pursue topics 
(often soliciting Input fron the teacher), 
while others prefer to rely on their (perhaps 
quite willing) partner to deteralf^ the 
direction of the conversation. One teenage 
girl fron Spain apologized at the end of one 
brief entry: "I don't know what to tell you 
because you didn't ask anything else." 

No speaker, native or non-native, can 
truly participate In a conversation, written 
or oral, by nerely responding to the <^her 
partner. Each participant oust solicit Input 
as well as respond appropriately. Each oust 
be willing to acknowledge lack of conprehen- 
sion and take steps to repair it. To 
encourage students to engage nore fully in 
Managing the dialogue and negotiating 
Maning, we night begin by looking at the 
conversational roles each Is playing. For 
exaa^le, in conparing two "successful" con- 
versations, I discovered that one young nan 
was playing a variety of conversational roles 
(Initiating, responding, reacting, and 
repairing), while the other was prinarily a 
prolific responder who seened to be stuck in 
that role. 

Hy dissertation suggests a nethod of ana- 
lyzing nves and assessing conversational 
roles. It focuses on two naln aove cate- 
gories: advancing (initiating, responding, 
reacting) and repairing (identifying and 
addressing problems of language and neaning). 
The sane noves are available to both part- 
ners, but each partner usually prefers sone 
noves to others. By mapping the noves across 
entries, we can detemine how, and how fully, 
each partner Is participating and pertiaps 
encourage sone students to take on a wider 
variety of roles. 

I believe this project will be helpful to 
teachers using dialogue Journals with a 
variety of student populations, since all 
successful dialogue writing requires the 
active participation of both partners. The 
subjects of this study are twelve «lult ESL 
students (representing seven native lan- 
guages). In teaching, I use dialogue 
Journals prinarily with Anerican foreign 
language and freshnan conposition students, 
and I expect iv findings to help ne dialogue 

(Continued on p. 9) 
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**Interactlv«** Writing v ith Computers: 
One Solution to the Time Problem 



ffore effectively with then as wtll es with 
the ESL students. The purpose of the study 
Is not to suggest th«t there Is eny one 
optiMi bilence of roles but to provide «n 
tnalytlcel procedure that others can adept to 
their OMn situations, to foster the kind of 
student-teacher interaction that to then 
seens MSt appropriate. I hope this project 
will contribute to our groiring understanding 
of the value of dialogue ««r1t1ng. • 



Research on Dialogue Journals - NEXT ISSUE 

Doing research, especially on dialogue 
Journals, can be lomly and frustrating at 
tines— but there are both hope and help In 
finding out what others have done. We want 
to Increase the "networtlng* anong people who 
have started to do good work on attributes w 
effects of dialogue Journal conwnl cation. 
The Infernal "research network* this news- 
letter Mkes possible night give you someone 
to talk to about your work, and It will allow 
us to refer other people to you who want to 
know ^>out th& area In idilch you are oost 
Interested (and probably expert I ). 

Next Issue will be devoted to (Ktually, 
taken over by) sunurles of the nost recent 
research we know about— especially studies 
that are now in progress. If you dM't think 
we know abmit YOlHl work, send us a 250-300 
word sunnary by February IS, 1987. UeMI try 
to Include as nany as posslbFe. 

Sone of the new work-in-progress we do 
know about Includes research on the possible 
benefits of dialogue Journals with high-risk 
adolescent students, with high Khool writers, 
learning handicapped students, and first 
grade students. There are also several 
excellent conpleted studies on the develop- 
nent of "voice" and on language developnent 
of ESL children. 

A REMINDER; If you can't watt, rss^aber 
that the BACK ISSUES Includes an up-to-date 
publications list and abstracts of all the 
conpleted dissertations that we. know about. 



• Oennif Stytrs. New Efigtand tESC 
Unhrtnity of Hartford 

Bditor'a Kots: Uith the cutgrouth of oom- 
puft* in public mchoolB, mr* mi mrt 
tmohuM at* bMoming oomputw Utarata, md 
•Mil oomput^r d$p9nSmtt» Vialcgum Jovnuilt 
oartoinly am b§ dona on oon^tara oa t*adilif 
09 vlth paptr and ptnoil. Mou thtrt U a ntu 
moftmr0 p rog m mailabls oallsi DIALOG 
HAXSS, dfviloptd bn our frimi* Omnia 
Sa^mnt Mea^gar§t Aial^ and Jim Ltvin (of 
OCSDi, for vmm om a mauigtmnt i^atm for 
infraati»0 uritU^ on oomttmfm, V» ar§ 
Mpooiatly pUoBsd to bo ahlo to haxfo Dtmtio 
SayoTB dMBoribo OZAWG HAXEB for ua. 

Interactive word processing can offer 
teachers one workable solution to the 
challenge of how to >ake tine* for dialogue 
Journals In their dassroons. The DIALOG 
MAKER Is an Interactive word processor that 
helps a teacher create her half of a "written 
conversation" with each nenber of a large 
group of students. Bilingual English-Spanish, 
and English-French versions for Apple II con- 
puters are available froa InterL^m, a $oft» 
Wire publishing cooperative which Is based at 
the University of Callfomla-San Diego. 

"Interactive" Is m overworked tern In 
discussions of conputer technology, espe- 
cially tiresoae whenever It stands for little 
nore than pushing a single key In response to 
a progranned stinulus. This use— or rather, 
abuse— of the word Is particularly Insulting 
for all of us who are coneltted to the per- 
sonal Md pedagogical value of truly Interac- 
tive writing. In what sense, then. Is the 
DIALOG MAKER really Interactive? 

The DIALOG MAKER pronotes the dialogue 
Journal process by helping a teacher to blend 
two kinds of nessages— oeneral and personal— 
to nany students. Inagtne this situation. 
Before class, a teacher writes A GENERAL 
nessaae to the whole group about a shared 
experience— say, a field trip. Next, she 
writes PERSONAL nessages to each student, and 
closes with a GENERAL nessage to all stu- 
dents. 

(Continued on p. 10) 
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Uter, students wtll IndlviduiUy *'tiold 
up" thftir end of the (tnitten) conversation 
on the coKputtr. M soon ts « student his 
responded to the string of fSEMEML, PERSONM. 
end GEICRAL iMSseges, the coaputer prints out 
e p1eyscr1pt-*feetur1n9 the teecher end th«t 
student es the prlncipel ectors. 

For exanvle, ilien Hirle sits dom et the 
coiHMiter to reed end to respond to idhet her 
teecher hts written the night before, she 
sees • 

C lAra. Aziner J: fh» fUld trip to eM 
mmmm uu mtoh a l^^fot. lt*» gri9^ to gtt 
auatf fg>om mohool 9omtlmu, imt't it? 7h* 
dhu^aur «aAiMt iwnindteff m <^ rnxUts ef 
rtptilsB I mtd to buHd—cnly hugt/ I alto 
thottf^t th«y did a mmt iob of oxplolning hou 
oooan ouivnte mrk'^'that mfi my fa»orito 
^ibit bif far* 

Herfe doesn't realize It, but this is « 
GENERAL eiessege the teacher has sent to all 
her students. The DIALOG HAKER pauses for 
Karl a to irlte back. Nirle signals i4)en she 
is <tone, and tiien she reads this list of 
options on the screen: 

1 Nathan 

2 Hirla 

3 Ivette 



19 Judy 

20 Edgar 
Choose (I.. 20): 

When Haria selects "2,* the DIALOG mSH win 
show the PERSONAL Message the teacher wrote 
her end will pause for Narle to write her 
reactions. (Let's NOT peek et the selections 
not written to her— after ell. It Is 
private 1) 

Finally, Hiria answers the teacher's 
closing GENERAL message. The printout of her 
dialogue with the teacher has a personal 
touch, as will the dialogue with each other 
student. Of course, the teacher gets a 
printout of each pi 4y script. Which she win 
read before starting the next round of 
writing with the DIALOG MAKER. 

Veteran "dialogue journal ers" will eppre* 
date how this approach to interactive writ- 
ing facilitates working with large groups. 



The teacher in the example above, by adding 
two general eessages to twenty personal ones, 
has tripled the mount of writing each stu- 
dent can respond to. Indeed, there ARE occa- 
sions «l)en we would welcoeft each student's 
reaction to a general eessage, but how inany 
of us balk at writing the SMe thing twenty 
tiflfts— or twenty different ways— to each and 
every one of our pupils? Often, we oust 
choose to ignore coawnalities, keeping our 
dialogue journals at a strictly individual 
level. 

Let's return to the term interactive word 
processing. Most tMchers tiy now ere aware 
of the educational potential of word pro- 
cessing, end iMny have incorporated this 
^neral -(wrpose cooputer tool into their 
teaching. Yet very fev educators have heard 
of interactive word (H'ocessing. The concept 
is quite sinple: Esswitially, a word pro- 
cessor H linked to a program that acts as a 
writing coach. An interactive word t^ocessor 
is designed to offer a range of suggestions 
or Vritlng proa^ts**— then to pause and 
wait for the teacher or student to write 

Now the DIALOG HAKER interacts with the 
teacher and with students in distinct w^ys. 
The DIALOG MAKER Is a ^penunent* program 
that a teecher uses to design another 
"disposable." program for her students, tdhich 
Is eventually rsmoved after the last student 
writes back. In other words, the DIALOG 
MAKER offers the teacher "journal writing 
prompts" in English, French or Spanish) to 
assist her in creating a series of conver- 
sational openers. At the same time, the 
DIALOG MAKER literally writos a computer 
program for the teecher by insertlno 
progrMHtng symbols that will "pause* for the 
students to respond later. 

When using the disposable program, each 
student sees only the writing prompts typed 
by the teacher— in the form of her authentic 
messages that invite writing . The resulting 
chain of interactions closely reswubles the 
give-and-take of a spoken conversation, espe- 
cially in its final playscript form. • 



[For more information about purchasing 
Dialog Miker . write: 
inter! earn 
Box 342 

Cardiff-by-the-Sea, CA 92007 
Current price is III9.9S and requires an Apple 
with two disk drives.] 
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Notes from iho Field 



ThtSft dialOQut jounul entries* tubnftted 
by Rifllip VeftdfUi Md Robert B«hruth from 
tMtr dlilogoes wltli CSL students it ktiUn 
Comal ty Collegt, sIwk tMO fii^port«Rt etpects 
of dialogue JoomeU idUi adults lea ml 09 
Cnglfsh as a stcond laeQuafe: Thty chanse 
and laprove the student-teacbtr rtlatiodship 
and ttity provida a Mooderrul place to discuss 
Inrornitlon and nfSttAdtraUndlngs. Ihest 
entries occurred as studants and teacher 
bt9tn rtriecting on thair experience at th« 
end or the seiiasur* 

Ben: Bjf dteg Journal miaHon9kip 
bttmm (tmaeksr and euidanta got m9P» 
imptopmmi^* It InopMMU our mdtrttandlng 
•aOi cthmp, ehanff*§ tht old troHtimo^ It 
io a if ifiu mro our ela$maat4U, J don't 
htM obout ilmrioan otudonto. In Ckina, 
dtnf aro ofroM lAait iho^ oro tfilkima tiixh 
toaahoro, Noro or leaa tho^ fool mrma. 
But in your olatt I moor /Ml that, I m 
Mry ulim to ha»t your otaat, 
• • ♦ # 

Haria: Today U t^y oo-ttoriLor'm birthday, 
SH^ had a party in tha ooMpm^'a oafoturia, 
I mat har preparing iht party %Ath har 
frimd. I ma in tha oafataria but I didn't 
knot ^iot it w» har party mtil I ^ book 
to uork, I man't imdtod to €fta party, 
Wtm I ma book to tha oafaurla for a brook 
aftar working tim, party ma ootr aMiw. 
thing ma oloanad up. Ska earn to m and 
aakad "Did you ^t a piaoa of oakaV if you 
urn ufut do you think about har? Ua 
haxf boon mrking author for a long tim, 
Jo it a natml my to oak oihara if thay matt 
to ha»a tha nat pf a oakaf 

Teachtr: VheA happanad my hasfo boM tha 
raauU of a nlmmdaratanding, Maybm 
axpaatod cHl «f har frianda to ^t 00m 
uithout inviting thorn, Ih your oeuntr^ it 
may bo naoaaaary to inHta aaah paraon, but 
if ^ia ma Juat m informal gaViaring aha 
may not hat>a inHtad enyona. If you think 
aha ia your friand 1^ don't you oak harT 
Parhapa tha ia mndaHng tMy you didn't ooma 
to oat oaka aa mill 



Or« Bill StokoB (fomerly of the Unguis* 
tics Rtsearch Laboratory* Gallaudet Collage) 
has sent on to us this letter. 



Dear Bill, 

Tmo sumners t tool; a course froA you 
that entailed leaping a dialo9«»d journal. M 
unexpestad trip to Japan nipped off the cod 
of tha course and I turned in tl»e Journal 
late after returning. You ii»da the generous 
suggestion that perhaps parts of it— parts 
about the trip to Oipan-could be published. 
Almost entirely because of your suggestion, t 
sent a segMot (a bit rewritten) to The Wash- 
ington Post. It MS in last Sunday's paper. 

So thanks, thaiO^s, thanU. And thanks. 

Sincerely, 
Cathryn Carrot 1 



rrSYOURTURNNOW! UfiaffIHft]oioe«rouy««Ia 
with Hfterla(*taBpalMd Stodcata 

Ijy Ondy tftPlex* Susan Seitft, 
J««n Sk^odrian, and lana Staton 

AT LAST, one of the several handbooks on 
dialogue journals is IM mm. It's Your 
Turn now I . for teachers of elementary or 
secondary students, hearing-iapaired oF" rwt, 
is on the effective use of diaioguc journals 
to open new paths for connuni cation, language 
growth, and uiuterstanding. 

The handbook Is full of wonderful 
exaMples of hoK very young children can get 
started in written dialogues. Teacher 
questions and answers, frustrations and suc- 
cesses are r«viei«ed in a practical, direct 
way. and a theoretical sunmry fs included. 

Three of the co>«ithors are teachers at 
Gallaudet's Kendall Oenonstration Elenentary 
School and N»de1 Secondary School , end have 
drawn on their extensive classrooe experience 
using dialogue journals. 

TO ORDER: Cost is $g.gS # $i.SO post. Ci^ost- 
age for Can., Alas., Haw., Carib., 14. SO; 
Overseas, $6.00] 

Send check or conpleted purchase order to: 
OutrMch Products 
KOES PAS 6FS 
Gallaudet 

Mathington, DC 20U02 
OR PHOhE, toll-free: 800/672-7720, Ext. 53«l 
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Bdtlorial and Subicriptlon Policy . 

OlALOOUC surud out M #R fnfomil in«*iis 
for coRmntcitlaf «b9yt use of tiUlofue 
ioyrntU witli otiicr rtmr&btrs, tetciiefs mi 
ftdiacitors. It Im groMit witliMt «yr publt- 
city froo « ffMblt itAt to 100 piopit In tlw 
tprlM or 1982 to 400 ixfd sebscrlbors frm 
the USA «nd 16 otiitr countrloi by 1986. Ue 
h4tt triftd to Imp Utt Hit to i iMAi9««blt 
niMter* ifid tops that our stcondwy riid«r> 
ship Is MicJi Itrgtr throo^ jwroxtns «od 
slurlng tl» o^lts. 

Somt roftdtfs Ihiirt iMtm Inttmted In 
SMli»9 OUIOQ^ Into a lii1Uflc^9od 
JoainMl Ccalltd THE DtMOOUE JOUNmAL, 
obviously]. Ute idoa Is ton^tli^* bwt so f«r 
tlio ImImco i»ts tipped In fnvor of I«tp1i^ 
tbo ntifsUtttr Hie Ms^y It Is for noM. One 
Mjor reason Is Hiit m tooM tliit OIALOGUI Is 
ictttiVly reid. unliu Uie Jourails tDlcli 
Inetltablygiit put on our site Wet *for liter* 
after a quick scan of Urn contents. So for 



the present i«9 plan to stay idtii a ntMSletter 
fomat r«tlier than eipano, ano to concentrate 
on fyrtiier Improyftnitnts In layout, srapiilcs 
4nd otiNrr features to mk* It even more 
reatfaOle and lively. 

Our sybscH»tlon fee covers only cost 
of printing end Mlllng. til^lch are Increasing 
even witliottt Uie loprovMiMts m l^ve 
pianned. tn 1987 the «Mriptlon price Mill 
oo«*1e to S6.00 for three Issoes a y«ar 
(spring, fall and iilnter, approxlntately). Via 
hop« that is stilt a bargain. 

Ma still Melcone short articles and let> 
ters from all of you, end are Interested In 
st^gestlons for future Issues. Contrllwtlons 
are aspect ally Mtlcomed «iNlch would fit In 
with the themes of the 1987 Issues; 

• iR^esearch and research lsiM»es (sprinf, 1^7) 

e aassroon management and hehavfor (summer/ 
fall, ini) 

e topllcatlons fron the uie of dlaloeue Jour- 
nals Mith deaf students (Mintfr, 3987) 



OtAlOflg li the neinletter about the uses, bmeflts, and theory of dialogue 
Journals, a practice of conminlcatlhg In trltlng ^out topics of ntitual 
InUrest through contlnuoits, functional conversations tet««eeo (usually) 
learners end teachers. Ihls mwsletter provides m infomal means of 
sharing Inforaatlon, Ideas and concerns among tihne «iio are wsing 
dIalogiM Journals and studying their loes In the United States and In 
other coontrles . It Is en outgrowth of tmo National Instlttite of 
education rtiearch graeU to stodf dialogue Journal nrltlog with native 
and non>Mtlve English speakers. Hie newsletter Is nou produced with par- 
tial siopport fron the Omter fior Uoguage Education and Research (CUEAIl), 
which Is funded by the Office of Cdocatlonal ResMrch end inprovanent of 
the Oepartmnt of E^icatlon. For Infomatlon ahout dlalogme Journal 
research end practical applications or the work of CLEAR, write: 
Dialogue, OEM, Center for Applied Linguistics, 1118 - 22nd Street, N.W., 
Washington, DC 20037. 



DIALOQIE appears approxluauiy three tines a year, at a cost of I6.0U to 
cover difllcatloA and nailing. A voIum of back Issues Is available for 
$7.00. Hake chacks payable to Handbook Press. 
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